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FESTIVAL OF SEVEN-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CITY OF BERNE: PROCESSION TO THE CATHEDRAL. 
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an omnibu liceman testifies to the accident; a 
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this is commonplace enough ; 


charact omnibus company pays 


compensation, All the happy 


peculiarity of the case is that nobody is hurt except the 


omnibus company, who doesn't know it Nobody in re ality 


doct« 


The driver, the policeman, and the 
I 
All they have to dois 


has been run over. 
are the Accident Security Association. 
to exercise their imagination. It is like a coroner’s inquest 
A more 
The 


last 


with nobody to sit upon, but which, nevertheless, sits 


admirable example of “assurance” cannot be conceived. 


returns have been very large, but the association has at 


got into trouble for obtaining money under false pretences. 
No 


because 


little jealousy, it is said, has been excited in City circles 
this ingenious commercial scheme was not originated 


in London. 
“ The verdict of posterity,” as respects living authors, has 


to on the frivolous ground that nobody 
who 


n opjee 


late bee 


Even the critics, it is urged, 


ted 
it will be. 


of everything, and are constantly quoting the 
ossibly be certain of the matter, and anyhow, 
for the same 


tannot 


can’t be worth much; 


by an logy, it 
» all agreed that the modern taste is as far inferior to 


that of our forefathers as living authors are to dead ones, and, 


reasoning, the opinions of the next and more 


by parity of 


modern generation must be less valuable even than ours, and 
| more contemptible. An argument, however, 
ynfuted not 


lightly parted with, and, as long as there remains a 


its authors stil 
that cannot be c even if it be but a poor one—is 
to be 
generation to come, its views will probably be foreseen and 
invoked. Moreover, considering that this prophecy has been 
made in every literary epoch, and almost always without 
fulfilment, it is creditable to the perseverance, if not to the 
sagacity, of the human mind. For my part, I resent exceed- 
ingly the idea of relinquishing the pleasure of predicting of a 
popular author that posterity will have none of him—areflection 
almost as agreeable as the thought of future punishment for an 


heretical adversary is to the theologian. 


It is stated that the “amateur” at golf has so many more 
opportunities of practising the game than the “ professional ” 
that he is the better player. Golf is admitted to be a peculiar 
game, and it must be so indeed if this statement is correct. 
For my own part, I do not believe in the amatear in anything. 
Of course there are excellent gentlemen riders and first-rate 
But, if the truth were known, I think the 
say 


aristocratic shots. 


and the gamekeepers are their superiors. I 


there are reasons why the fact should be 


jockeys 
“known,” because 
he would be a foolish groom, indeed, who proved 
and a mere duffer of a 


We know what 


concealed 
he had a better*seat than his employer ; 
gamekeeper who should wipe his master's eye. 
amateur authors and amateur artists can do, and it is not very 
much when compared with the work of the professionals. In 
cricket, indeed, the other side may be thought to score; but in 
that calling the two classes are rather mixed. I don’t suppose 
anybody would back the amateur billiard-player—however he 
may astonish his club—against Roberts and Co. No, I don't 
believe this story about golf. It is a Scotch game, and tho 


Scotch are very “ canny.” 


“Mea Culpa; or, A Womans Last Word,” is a striking 
novel, and reads almost like the personal experience which it 
pretends to but cannot be. Armidis is quite a creation, and 
so indeed is Prince Leonticheff, though after quite another 
Ex rept I 


in fiction. 


fashion. egree in Mrs. Stowe’s story, I know of no 
sort of book one 


It is altorether th 
not 


iter brute 
mbers, though, it must be confessed, gether to 
the 
not knowing who he was, leaving him thereby 
to pursue abominable cruelties, he very properly—as 
morals go in this sort of narrative—calis him ont 
he can make no other amends to the world at large, and 


Yet after he has done 


rem 
edification. hero is weak-kneed. Having first sav 
the prince's life, 
his 

and shoots 
him ; 


the unhappy princess in particular. 


LONDON NEWS 


it, both he and Armidis (otherwise a most sensible fellow} 
become most unnaturally sentimental. Having rid the earth 
of a monster, he falls into a maundering state. for which he 
can find no remedy but suicide. It is as if some highly 
respectable householder should never get over the misfortune 
of having to shoot a burglar, or an African explorer nourish 
a tender regret for having been compelled to polish off a 


la It would be ultra-sensitiveness in any case, but 

ig, as it does, in a society which sticks at nothing. the 
of the 
may have something to do with it, but the impression it leaves 


For all that, th 


effect is grotesque. ‘The “artistic temperament ” hero 
upon one is that the young man was a muff. 
book is well worth reading. 


HOME NEWS. 
» Queen paid a visit to Portsmouth on Aug. 12, accompanied 
y the Dachess of Albany and by Prince and Princess Henry 
of Battenberg, and attended by a full suite. Her Majesty 
embarked on board the Alberta at Trinity Pier, East Cowes, at 
four o'clock, and the yacht proceeded direct to the South Rail- 
v j in Portsmouth Harbour, whence the royal party 
pen carriages to Government House, where they 
ea with the Duke of Connaught and his children, after 
which the Queen planted a tree in the grounds. ‘The royal 
yacht for East Cowes at half past six, accompanied by 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who had arrived from London while 
the Queen was at Government House. The Queen is to arrive 
at Balmoral on Aug. 25. Her Majesty intends to stay in Scot- 
land, according to present arrangements, until Nov. 20, when 
the Court will remove to Windsor Her Majesty has 
intimated her intention of attending the Braemar Gathering. 


which is to be held on Thursday, Sept. 3. 


Castle. 


of Wales arrived on Aug. 17 at Frankfort- 
In the afternoon he attended the race meeting 
of the Rhenish Race Club on the Frankfort then 
proceeded to Homburg. The Prince and Princess of Wales are 
expected to arrive at Sandringham, for the winter, on Friday, 
Oct. 30. H.R... is to visit Dublin for a few days in October, 
probably about the 20th, and the officers of the 10th Hussars 
intend to give a ball while he is there. 


The Prince 
on-the-Maine. 
course, and 


The Irish controversy has been enlivened by another bitter 
speech by Mr. Parnell, in which, while amiably suggesting 
that Mr. Dillon had applied to him for £1000 to save him from 
eviction, he declares that Mr. Morley knew that the verdict in 
the divorce case would go against him (Mr. Parnell), and that 
in spite of this the English statesman urged him to remain in 
the leadership. To this Mr. Morley has replied in a very 
specific letter, declaring that Mr. Parnell’s language to him 
led him to believe that the verdict would be in favour of the 
Irish leader, and that he then expressed a hope that nothing 
would occur at the trial which would make it necessary for 
him to retire. Mr. McCarthy, we understand, also denies that 
he gave Mr. Parnell no intimation of ‘Mr. Gladstone's 
previous to the meeting of the Irish Party at the House of 
Commons which affirmed Mr. Parnell’s position. Meanwhile, 
the shareholders of the Freeman's Journal have summoned 
a meeting in order to bring about a change of policy. and the 
weekly issue of that paper has already abandoned Mr. Parnel 


cause 


wishes 


Hygiene and Demography closed on 


who 


The Congress of 
Monday, Aug. 17, with an address by Sir Douglas Galton, 
attributed much of the social success of the congress to the 
personal interest which the Prince of Wales had shown in its 
proceedings. He contrasted our own hygiene with that of the 
Continent, admitting that the former showed superior results 
on the theoretic side, because the practice of vivisection per- 
mitted a freer examination of the living tissue than was 
possible here, Asto the Prince of Wales's question why, if 
disease were preventible, it was not prevented, Sir Douglas 
maintained that a good deal of the fault was due to careless 
individuals who would take no trouble either to observe or to 
enforce sanitary law. It was decided that the congress should 
meet next year at Budapest, and the meeting was rounded off 
with votes of thanks—proposed by the foreign representatives 
to the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and other persons to 
whom the congress has been indebted. 


The French fleet, or rather the French squadron of the 
North, under the command of Admiral Gervais, arrived a 
Portsmouth on Aug. 19, and met with a very warm and 
brilliant reception. There were six vessels in all, and two 
torpedo-boats, which passed Dover on the previous afternoon. 
Their arrival had been heralded by the training-ship 
Bougainville, with cadets on board, who paid a visit to the 
Naval Exhibition and returned full of enthusiasm over what 
they had seen. The Portsmouth municipality is showing the 
most elaborate hospitality, and a series of brilliant entertain- 
ments has been organised. 


The great patriotic and musical gathering known as the 
Welsh National Eisteddfod was opened on Aug. 19 under the 
presidency of the Mayor of Swansea, Sir John Llewelyn. 
Unhappily, the opening ceremonies were marred by an accident, 
arising from the fall of the canvas roof of a pavilion in 
Victoria Park during a trio competition. A fierce storm of 
wind and rain arose and tore down the roof, which fell with 
great force, and dragged one of the cross-beam supporis 
with it. ‘There was a wild panic, and in the rush for the 
doors a woman sustained a fracture of the skull, and died. 
The musical competitions reached, as usual, a high standard. 
The president at the most important gathering this year will 
be Prince Henry of Battenberg, who acts as a substitute for 
Mr. Stanley, not yet recovered from the effects of his accident 
abroad. 

County cricket has of late been more than usually exciting 
owing to the double defeat of Surrey, the champion and 
hitherto undefeated county, at the hands of Somersetshire 
and Middlesex. Somerset's victory is the more striking, 
inasmuch as she was only admitted this year into the rank of 
first-class counties. The match was an exciting one, Surrey 
making a desperate effort to play out time. failed, how- 
ever, by one minute, Sharpe’s wicket falling to a ball of 
Mr. Woods’ when just sixty seconds remained for play. 
Somerset, therefore, won by 130 runs. This disaster, how- 
almost trifling compared with the crushing 
Surrey sustained on Aug. 18 at the hands 
Middlesex—a result largely due to her 
misfortune in losing the toss. This gave Middlesex tiie 
opportunity of batting on a dry wicket. She made the best 
of her chance, and on the following day's play Surrey had to 
go in on the cricketer’s aversion, a fast-drying wicket. ‘T) 
result was that she had to follow on, and in her second innings 
her eleven were dismissed for sixty-two runs, leaving Middlesex 
victors by an innings and twenty runs. This does not, of 
course, affect Surrey’s position as champion, but it very much 
affects her prestige. 


She 


ever, was 


defeat which 
of her old rival, 
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MR. LOWELI IN LONDON. 
BY H. D. TRAILL. 
Recently, no doubt, there has been much reading of “The 
Biglow Papers,” a little Calliance, rather of curiosity than 
enthusiasm, with the Willows,” and perhaps a 
somewhat more serious courtship of (among others no less 
winning) a certain delightful volume of essays entitled “ My 
Study Windows.” To most people, probably, the first and not 
the last of these has seemed to derive the greater flavour from 
the ironic contrast between the earlier and the later relations 


* Under 


of the author to that England which now so sincerely mourns 
his loss. Yet to meI confess it has always seemed that Hosea 
siglow’s complete reconciliation with his English cousins was 
in its way less remarkable than the perfect understanding 


which so promptly and happily established itself between 
us and the anthor of the essay “On a Certain Con- 
descension in Foreigners,” which finds a place in the 
volume which I have last named. It is not that there was 


any lack of dignity in Mr. Lowell’s protest against» European 
patronage. He was far too much of an artist, a gentleman, 


and a man of the world to expose himself to criticism on that 


score. The essay is irreproachable in point of taste as of 
literary style. The appropriate tone of good-humoured 


raillery is maintained throughout. Nevertheless, it was 
quite impossible not to see that, while the manner of the 
remonstrance was, for personal and artistic reasons, kept 
consistently playful, the feeling which inspired it was wholly 
serious, 

That it was still surviving at the time when he entered 
hardly doubt. One 
sufficiently acute observer, Mr. Gosse, deposes to 


upon his diplomatic duties, one can 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


of inferior and deported Englishman, whose nature they 
perfectly understand and whose back they accordingly stroke 
the wrong way of the fur withamazing perseverance. Let them 
learn to treat us naturally on our meritsas human beings, as they 
would a German ora Frenchman, and not as if we were a kind of 
counterfeit Briton, whose crime appeared in every shade of 
difference, and before long there would come that right feeling 
which we naturally call a good understanding.” So wrote 
Mr. Lowell in the early seventies, some nine years or so before 
he came among us to try whether we had unlearnt our 
offensive habit of condescension. It may fairly be presumed 
that we have. We have better evidence of it than the mere 
fact that we took to him immensely: though even that 
would seem to show that we have acquired the art of 
“lionising ” skilfully, and that, so far as individual Americans 
of distinction are concerned, we no longer “stroke the wrong 
way of the fur.’ But Mr. Lowell was far too patriotic a 
citizen to have accepted attentions to himself as a substitute 
for propriety of behaviour on our own part to his country. 
He must surely have come to the conclusion that we had at 
last begun to treat the American people “ naturally on their 
merits as human beings,” and not a kind of counterfeit 
Briton.” Or is it that the “condescension” was always to 
some considerable extenta creature of Mr.Lowell’s imagination ? 
Such misunderstandings have been known to occur between an 
old family and a new one. 


as 
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THE YOUNG KING OF SERVIA. 
The rapid movements of royal personages visiting one European 
Court after another have a meteoric effect in the 
Kings and 


modern 


world’s atmosphere at this time of the year. 


NE 
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Ws 
now the official capital of the Federal Republicof Switzerland, 
and that of the most populous and wealthy of the Cantons, 
Berne did not join the Confederation until 1353. This Canton 
long preserved an aristocratic territorial constitution, while 
the city republic was an oligarchy of rich burgher families, 
more resembling Venice than the simple community of peasant 
freeholders who began the Swiss struggle for national inde- 
pendence, Berne, at the period of the French Revolution, had 
as little sympathy with democratic 
Europe. It hasin all ages loyally 
cause of Switzerland against foreign 


ideas as any country in 
maintained the common 
aggression, being directly 


exposed in the fourteenth century to invasion by the Duke of 


Burgundy. It has never interfered with the domestic freedom 
of other Cantons; but its traditions, laws, and social cliaracter 
were so rigid and peculiar in the last century as to forbid a 
more intimate union. The same kind of influences affected 
other western Cantons, such as Vaud and Geneva, the 


last mentioned not being joined to the Confederation until 
1814. It required, perhaps, the shock and pressure of Napoleon's 
conquests, as well as the development of popular principles in 
countries adjacent to France, to prepare the diverse parts of 
Switzerland for a more complete and harmonious combination, 
which has finally taken shape in our times. 

The antiquity of Berne as a free city yields only to that of 
Florence and other Italian civic republics of the Middle Ages. 
It was founded in 1191, under the patronage of Duke Berthold V. 
of Zihringen, and throve by its own trade and industry, like 

Jasle and Ziirich; the majority of the Swiss people being 
nowise simple mountaineers, but townsmen of the plains, 
employed in manufactures and commerce. The _ historical 

incidents represented in the grand pageant of 





of it Mr. Lowell's 
earlier utterances in this country, and his obser- 


having detected traces in 
vations could, I dare say, be confirmed by others. 
But it was assuredly of no long endurance, and 
it says much for the inbred geniality, simplicity, 
and graciousness of Mr. Lowell’s character that it 
was not. No man who respects himself can be 
patronised against his will, and it was not very 
likely that 
would 


any Englishman worth considering 
tried the 


tinguished guest, or even upon his counntry—which 


have experiment on our dis- 
as an abstraction would impose less respect on the 
presumptuous—in his person, or, at any rate, in 
But not 


new society, apprehensive of attempts to patronise 


his presence. every man who enters a 
his nation or himself, and armed to rebuke them, 
finds himself so speedily at home with his hosts 
as Mr. Lowell. 


be apt to stand too much upon their dignity to 


Too many men so situated would 


give their amiability free play, and would take 
refuge that kind of which 
friendship no less effectually than it commands 
the new Minister ever thought of 
himself behind a glacial of 


he must have found the temperature 


in reserve repels 
respect. If 
forti fy ing 
this 


barrier 
kind, 
within and without him unsuited to its material. 
It must have thawed very rapidly indeed ; for it 
is certain that from a very early period of his 
residence among us warmth began to radiate from 
both sides, 
and host 
each other. ‘ 

The 


removed 


and the most attractive qualities of 
were freely brought to bear on 


guest 


only danger of misunderstanding thus 


and though it never have been a 
be admitted, I think, to have 


of more or less plausible appre- 


may 
serious one, it will 
matter 

~ Mr. 


society of all descriptions was, of course, assured. 


been a 


hension Lowell's acceptance in English 


Few men of our time have been endowed with so 


fine a combination of the gifts which commend 





their successor to both those social circles which 
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Saturday, Aug. 15, and repeated on Sunday, were 
the founding of the city ; the victory of its citizens 
at Laupin, in 1339, over the neighbouring fendal 
potentates, aided by Louis of Bavaria; the defeat 
of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, at Morat, 
in 1476; the 
co-operating with the followers of 


sernese Protestants, 
Zwingli, 


the actions of 
in 


1528 ; also, the events of the Thirty Years’ War in 
which Switzerland took part; the conflicts with 
French invaders in 1798, when Berne was 
conquered for a time; finally, the restoration of 
Swiss independence in 1814, displayed by an 
artistic triumphal scene, in which two female 


figures, personifications respectively of Berne and 
Helvetia, met and embraced each other, attended 


by twenty-two maidens, as many pages, and the 


same number of old Swiss warriors, in proper 
costume, bearing the shields and flags of the 
twenty-two Cantons. William Tell and the 


three heroes of the League of Riitli, on the shores 
of Lake Uri, stood looking on 


tion of patriotic efforts; and nearly a 


at this consumma- 
thousand 
persons appeared on the stage, which was erected, 
with scenery imitating the walls of a castle, in 
the open air, ina field on the banks of the Aar, 
and in view of the distant Alps of the Bernese 
Oberland. The weather was 


15,000 spectators assembled, with the Federal and 


fine, and more than 
Cantonal authorities. Dramatic dialogues in 
German verse, composed by the Rev. Dr. Weber, 
and choral songs, composed by Karl Munzinger, 
with good vocalists and orchestra for the music, 
the 
This “Festspiel" was only 


accompanied the tableaux : choir mustered 
five hundred voices. 
part of the series of proceedings 


the 14th, to Monday, the 17th—beginning with a 


from Friday, 
procession of official personages and delegates, 
from the to the Cathedral, 
where the organ was played, hymns sung, and 


Casino Miinster, or 


an address delivered by State-Councillor Edmund 
Von Steiger. There was a procession of 8000 
Wrarrse sre 








claim, on diverse grounds, to be “the best”—the \ 
circle of rank, fashion, and political influence, and 

that of culture. It is easy for an ambassador with 

far less than Mr. Loweli’s charm of manner to make himself 
agreeable to the drawing-room ; but, nowadays, when it is the 
proper thing for that apartment almost to apologise for not 
being the library, the welcome extended to this eminent man of 
letters would, of course, be especially warm. It was of an equal 
and more intelligent ardour in the library itself—in that society 
which not only wishes to be thought literary, but is so. The 
American Minister was in like demand in both worlds: he 
mingled freely and continually with both, and both he frankly 
enjoyed. Those who really knew and admired his: writings 
sought his companionship as eagerly—and that is a great thing 
to say—as those who were only acquainted with their names. 
Men who could have quoted many more passages from his 
works than “ Don’t never prophesy onless you know” and 
“ A merciful Providence fashioned them holler, In order that 
they might their principles swaller” were as glad to meet him 
as if they had never read anything else that he had written. 
It would be flattery to say that his conversation had the 


interest and distinction of his writings, but it was full 
of savour and character. Without aiming at_ brilliancy— 


though he was prompt and ready in discussion and retort— 
it was conversation of a genuinely excellent kind: the talk 
of a well-read man who wears his learning lightly, of one 
who knew men well as books, of an enthusiastic yet 
judicious lover of literature, of a critic at once subtle, generous, 
and sane. It would however, be doing injustice to his deeper 





as 


qualities not to admit that his manifold and varied 
accomplishments were not the secret of the affectionate 
regard in which he was held among us. Many a man of 


gifts as brilliant might have come and sojourned and made 
friends and departed without having won his way like Mr. 
Lowell to the English heart. He owed that conquest to a 
lofty purity of character, a serious sweetness of temperament, 
and a combined gentleness and dignity of nature which 
made their presence felt, even on the briefest acquaintance, 
by all who met him. 

“The only sure way of bringing about a healthy relation 
between the two countries is for Englishmen to clear their 
minds of the notion that we are always to be treated as a kind 





THE YOUNG KING ALEXANDER OF SERVIA. 

emperors, whenever they can escape from their own realms, 
flit here and there with remarkable vivacity ; William II. of 
Germany is a noted example. Young Alexander Obrenovitch, 
his Servian Majesty, has within a month, or little more, been 
sojourning at St. Petersburg and Moscow, at Vienna, at Munich 
(where he was joined by his father, the ex-King Milan), 
and at Paris, where the President of the French Republic 
showed him due attention. As a boy just turned fifteen, 
whose childhood for several years past has been deprived of 
the natural benefits of united parental care and kindness by 
the dispute between his father and mother, King Alexander 
hard to 
compel him, against feelings of real affection, to write in a 


demands our sympathy. It was very upon him 


harsh and peremptory tone to Queen Natalie, whose maternal 
was genuine, and likely to be returned by 
Since then, he has been committed to the care of 


fondness 
her child. 
Court officials, military men, and other tutors, without com- 
panions of his own age; he speaks French well, but his educa- 
He is tall, with 
a slim upright figure, round head, and sparkling eyes like 
those of his mother, but has a pleasant smile and is polite in 
Three years must pass before he can actually 


tion generally is said to be rather backward. 


his manners. 
rule the Servian Kingdom. 


THE SEVEN-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF BERNE, SWITZERLAND. 


Following, within a fortnight, the 
festival of the Swiss Confederation, which commemorated 


national 
the 
first League of the Forest Cantons, Schwytz, Uri, and Unter- 
walden, in 1291, to defend their liberties against the encroach- 
ing domination of Austrian feudal lords, an entirely distinct 
political celebration of events belonging to a different histori- 
cal tradition has taken place in the city of Berne. Though 


sexcentenary 





school-children on the 15th through most of the 
city streets. The great historical costume pro- 
cession on the 17th 
representation, century 


was a most interesting and 
after of the 


and different classes of 


instruc.ive 
principal heroes in Bernese history 
people in past ages, including knights in full armour on 
and other with their 
artisans, students 


century, 


horseback, dukes, counts, nobles, 


ladies, municipal dignitaries, burgesses, 
and clergy, peasants, miners, boatmen, foresters, and many 
others. All 
with care and skill. 
tainments were to have completed this festival ; but its close 
was saddened by the terrible railway accident that day, six 
Jerne, where a train filled with holiday people 


was designed with good taste, and managed 


Banquets, illuminations, and other enter- 


miles from 
was run into, fourteen persons killed, and twenty-six badly 
hurt. The of public 


regret for this disaster. 


festivities were cut short, as a sign 


THE 
The 


at Berne on Aug. 10, was attended by delegates of forty- 


BERNE CONGRESS OF GEOGRAPHY. 
scientific congress of students of geography, opened 
seven geographical societies, French, German, Austrian and 
Hungarian, English, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish and Norwegian. It was welcomed 
to the Federal capital of Switzerland by M. Numa Droz, the 
Swiss Minister for Foreign Affairs. The large hall of the 
Museum was given up to the meetings, and three floors of the 


Italian, Russian, American, 


new Federal Palace were occupied by a geographical exhibition. 
The president of this congress was Dr. Gobat, State Councillor, 
Among the members who contributed to the dis- 
cussions were several delegates of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, Admiral Sir E. Ommanney, Mr. J. Scott 
Keltie, librarian, Sir George Bowen, Mr. Delmar Morgan, and 
Dr. R. N. Cust ; the last-named gentleman reading a paper on 
the opening of Africa by Christian missions. Mr, Aquila 
Stout, of New York, gave an account of the projected 
Nicaragua Ship Canal. The congress enjoyed a pleasant 
excursion to the Lake of Thun. 


of Berne. 
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FROM LONDON, SPEAKING OF AFRICA, 


THE 


PERSONAL. 


)ttish Academy have unanimonsly 
elected Mr. George Reid 
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sir William 

Sir Noel 


Ining on 


Ty 


The members of the Roval Se 


yuglas, 
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tate of 
I to be pnt in 
T) Mr. Reid, 
Aber- 


native of 


rait-painte 
id the por- 
Lord Justice 
Mon- 


ying in 
iament Hall 
brush. Ilis 
lave f 1 


Asan 


sages ol 
whose 
burn Cemetery, 


rd Tennyson have 

1¢ death of Mr issell Lowell, 

on Aug. 14 in Mount 

in the immediate neighbourhood 

No service was held there or at 

(} ipel was crowded at the burial 

Dr. Phillips Brooks, sishop-elect, 

Dean of the Enpise pal 

re President Eliot. of 

and his brother John, 

Mr. €C. P. Branch, Pro- 
Tl. Choate. 


Laurence, 
l-beare rs we 
Holmes, 


Hygiene 
Queen were 


ongress of 
presented to the 
ntions lavished on them by the Prince 
throughout 
ain, however, 
a translator they 


been unwearying in his 
with some pathe 8, that 
were largely unable 

) lings of the congress ot part in 
They had, therefore, to sit in dumb patience 

it deal of talk went on in a language utterly 
them. When their turn came to speak they were 
gible to the and in 

in Magyar was delivered to an 
‘ if its meaning. The result had 
iate effect on the attendances of the foreign delegates, 


to take 


roceet 


hearers, one instance an 
audience sub- 


a somewhat 


me of whom at length gave up the task in despair, and 
levoted themselves mainly to making scientific investigations 
on their own account in London, ‘Towards the close of the 
congress the defect was remedied, and a translator called in ; 
but it is a pity that a gathering so socially successful should 
have had its scientific value somewhat marred by the omission. 


A promising young artist is Miss Louise Rowe, who is now 
Savoy the part of Chinna, in “The Nautch 


playing at the 
She 


Girl,” which was formerly taken by Miss Jessie Bond. 
has already made her mark in the character both as an actress 
and a vocalist. 

Hartlebury Castle, the residence of the Bishops of Wor- 
cester, which Dr. Perowne wishes the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to sell in order that he may occupy a more convenient 
and less expensive palace, is a large rambling building of con- 
siderable antiquity, romantically situated ten miles north of 
Worcester, at the junction of the Stour and the Severn. The 
expenses of keeping the building in repair are very heavy, and 
the revenues of the see have been somewhat heavily mortgaged 
already for that purpose. The ancient palace of the Bishops 
of Worcester is now the deanery, a very fine old building close 
to the cathedral. ‘There seems but little reason why it should 
not again become the episcopal residence of the diocese. 


The Duke of Cleveland, who is lying dangerously ill at 
his house in St. James's Square, is the youngest of three 
brothers, all of whom have been Dukes of Cleveland. Their 
father, the first Duke, was, prior to 1833, when the dukedom 
was created, third Earl of Darlington and holder of the 
ancient Barony of Barnard. The present Duke, who is in his 
eighty-ninth year, will be the last, as there is no heir to the 
title, thongh the Barony of Barnard does not necessarily 
become extinct. His Grace was married in 1854 to Lady 
Dalmeny, widow of Lord Dalmeny, the eldest son of the fourth 
Karl of Rosebery, who predeceased his father, and is stepfather 
to the present popular and talented Lord Rosebery. His 
Grace is the owner of vast estates, among them being Raby 
Castle, once the historic seat of the Nevills, in Durham, and 
Battle Abbey in Sussex. 


Mr. R. G. Danville, who has just given a public park to 
Belfast at a cost of over £18,000, is well known in connection 
with a celebrated blend of Irish whisky. He makes one more 
addition to the long list of Irish brewers and distillers who 
have been public benefactors on a princely scale. Lord 
Ardilaun threw open St. Stephen's Green; his brother, Lord 
Iveagh, is giving new houses to the Dublin poor ; Sir Benjamin 
Guinness, their father, spent £120,000 in restoring St. Patrick's 
Cathedral; and Mr. Roe, the distiller, an even larger sum in 
making Christ Church Cathedral worthy of the Irish capital ; 
while Mr. Crawford, the well-known brewer of Cork, presented 
n capitally equipped art school to that city, and endowed 
Queen's College with a fine library. 

Mr. Edward Thomas Holden, the new Gladstonian member 
for Walsall, who was 
elected by a majority 
of 538 over his Conser- 
vative opponent, Mr. 
James, is an alderman 
of the borough and 
the head of a _ very 
large and well-known 
firm of curriers. He is 
a man of great local 
renown, being a J.P. 
both for the town and 
the county, and having 
twice served as Mayor 
of Walsall. He is exactly 
sixty years of age, and 
entered his father's 
business when he was 
nineteen. He married a 
daughter of Mr. Robert 
Glass, an Edinburgh 
merchant. Ie is the 
one handred and twenty-third new member who has entered 
the House since the election of 1336. 


Mx. E. T. HotpEex, M.P. 
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ent Carnot and his family. 


just held its annual con- 
sidency of Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, whoisentitled 
to a large share of the 
honour of creating a now 
powerful and popular 
Institution. ne pro- 
prictor of the Morning 
Post is an old guardian of 
journalists’ rights, and no 
one keeps more regularly 
in touch with their de- 
mands and = grievances. 
Sir Algernon has many 
functions ; his paper is 
the favourite chronicle of 
London fashion, with a 
leaning to Randolphian 
Conservatism. His wife, 
Lady Borthwick, holds a 
and his 

intimacy with the late 

Emperor of the French 
Empress made a picturesque incident in his own 
that of the Morning Post. Ue is the son 
member for Evesham, a 
His wifes a lady 
Lady Theresa 
Sir Algernon 
has been proprietor and conductor of the Post since 1853. His 
and a very successful one it proved—was the 
his paper from threepence to a 
through his wife, with the great 
families of the Russells and the Ribl is one of the 
Jubilee baronets, and more than any other man, perhaps, 
deserves the title of the deyen of journalism He is an 
extremely well-preserved man of sixty-one. 


fumous salon; 


and 

career 
of Mr. 
position in which his son succeeded him, 
talent, is the daughter of 


and in 


, , ba ce . ve) 
Peter Borthwick, ones 


of great social 
Lewis, the wife of Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 


chief adventure 
lowering of the price of 
penny. He is connected, 


nesdaies, 


A notable Churchman in his way has just died, in the person 
of the Rev. J. O. W. Haweis, father of the vicar of St. James's, 
Marylebone. Canon 
Haweis was eighty-five 
years of and forty 
years or so ago was well 
known as the preacher at 
the Magdalen Hospital 
and the Temple Church. 
He was an_ eloquent 
preacher as well as a 
genuinely learned man 
whose work, “ Sketches 
of the Reformation,” is 
still a reference-book for 
scholars. Thelate Marquis 
of Westminster was very 
much impressed with hs 
powers, and offered him 
the living of St. Michael's, 
Chester Square, which his 
health did not allow him 
to accept. He was after- 
wards offered a stall in 
Chichester Cathedral, which he occupied till his death, though 
his later years were very feeble. Ile was a brilliant talker, 
and a man of singularly picturesque appearance, his long 
white hair crowning a face of singular refinement. Mr. Haweis 
graduated at Queen's College, Oxford, where he was the con- 
temporary of Newman and Pusey, with both of whom he was 
acquainted. 


age, 


THE LATE Rey, J, O. W. HAWEIs, 


Friends of the late Dean of Bristol have furnished a good 
many interesting reminiscences of his long and rather 
picturesque -career. He 
was supposed to have 
been the original of 
Trollope’s Dr. Stanhope 
in ‘ Barchester Towers,” 
but the novelist strongly 
denied ever having taken 
him for a subject. As 
one of the pillars of 
Evangelicalism, he was 
well in the line of pre- 
ferment in the days when 
Lord Palmerston took 
his bishops from Lord 
Shaftesbury, and he was, 
says the Wor/d, very near 
getting the succession to 
the bishopric of Glou- 
cester and Bristol. The 
Queen, however, was 
opposed to the appoint- 
ment, and it was not 
made. In the earlier days of his residence at Bristol he 
preached frequently, and with great effect, his fine presence 
and carefully prepared and well read sermons attracting great 
congregations. His great work, however, was the restoration, 
in conjunction with Canon Norris, of the cathedral. ‘The build- 
ing of the fine nave and towers was carried out under 
their directions, at a total cost of over £80,000. Curiously 
enough, the Dean was involved in a controversy arising out of 
the erection in the north porch of statues of St. Gregory, 
St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine, with appropriate 
ecclesiastical symbols. ‘The Dean, it appeared, was ignorant 
of the matter, and finally the statues were removed. 


THE LATE Very Rey. G. ELLior, DD. 


Our Portrait of the late Dean Elliot is from a photograph 
by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Baker Street; that of Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, M.P., by Messrs. W. and D. Downey, 
of Ebury Street, London ; and that of Alderman Holden, M.P., 
by Mr. J. A. Draycott, New Street, Birmingham. 


NEWS 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT CARDIFF. 
The Congress of the British Association for the Advancee 
ment of Science, this year, under the presidency of Dr. W. 
Huggins, F.R.S., was opened at Cardiff on Wednesday, Aug. 19, 


THE KEEP, CARDIFF CASTLE, 

with eminent local facilities, among the vice-presidents of 
the association being the Marquis of Bute, and Lord Windsor, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Glamorganshire. Professor H. 
W. Lloyd Tanner and Mr. R. W. Atkinson were honorary 
secretaries to the local committee. Excursions were arranged 
for the Saturday and the following Thursday to many places 
of interest in the neighbourhood. Cardiff itself is a town 
where the practical applications of science in the operations of 
railway and dock constructing, mechanical engineering, coal 
and iron mining, manufacturing, and shipbuilding, carried on 
with extraordinary enterprise, have produced wonderful effects. 
It has a larger export coal trade than any other port, 
besides the iron trade and that in coke and patent fuel; 
the Bute Docks, commenced by the late Marquis, enabling 
Cardiff to be the maritime outlet of all the mineral products 
in the valley of the river Taff, aided by the Taff Vale Railway 
and the Rhymney line, in connection with the Great Western 
and London and North-Western Railways. The East and West 
Dock, the New Dock, and the Roath Basin have together a 
water area of 113 acres,and there is a rival dock establishment 
at Penarth, to the west of Cardiff. Turning from the resort of 
trading and industrial activity in this busy town, visitors may 
soon find objects of historical and antiquarian interest. Cardiff 
Castle, the prison of Robert, Duke of Normandy, in the reign of 
his brother, King Henry L., now belongs tothe Marquis of Bute. 
The “ Keep” of the castle, on an artificial mound 57 ft. high, 
remains, with a gateway and gatehouse or tower on the south 
side of the court. Two miles from Cardiff town is what seems 
the quiet village of Llandaff, which is truly the episcopal sce 
and city of Llandaff, with its beautiful ancient cathedral. 
The valley of the Taff presents a great deal of picturesque 
scenery. In the country hereabout stand the ruins of 
notable baronial castles: that of Caerphilly, ten miles 
from Cardiff, is one of the most extensive and most elaborate 
in its plan of fortification. In a romantic pass across the 
hills, between the sea-coast and the Taff Valley, is Castle 
Coch, or the “ Red Castle,” a triangular fort with a round 
tower at each angle, built of reddish stone, overhanging a 
precipitous limestone cliff. 

Dr. William Huggins, the President of the British Associa- 
tion for 1891, was born in London, in February 1824, and was 
educated at the City of London School. He early devoted himself 
to the study of mathematics and of the physical sciences and 
astronomy ; in 1855 he erected an observatory at his residence 
on Upper Tulse Hill, where, with the aid of powerful instru- 
ments, he has, since 1862, extensively applied Kirchoff's 
method of chemical analysis of distant bodies, by the prismatic 
spectrum of their rays of light, to the planets, clusters of stars, 
nebule, and comets. ‘These researches,of which he gave an 
account as Rede Lecturer at Cambridge in 1869, soon gained 
him the honorary degrees of all the Universities and member- 
ship of the British and foreign learned societies. He was 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society for two or three 
years. The Portrait of Dr. Huggins is from a photograph by 
Messrs. Elliott and Fry, of Baker Street. 

As the Marquis of Bute, with his great local influence, 
assists this meeting at Cardiff, his lordship’s portrait is also 
given, froma photograph by Mr. Freke, of that town. The 
Most Noble John Patrick Crichton-Stuart, Bart., K.T., third 
Marquis, was born in September 1847, and when quite a baby, 
in 1848, succeeded his father, the late Marquis; during his 


CASTLE COCH, CARDIFF. 


long minority, educated at Harrow and at Christ Church 
College, Oxford, he joined the Roman Catholic Church. In 
1872 he married the Hon. Gwendolen Fitzalan Howard, eldest 
daughter of the first Lord Howard of Glossop. 
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THE MARQUIS OF BUTE, K.T., 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT CAKDIFF. 
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After that, they all recovered their voices and began to thank him out of their blind gratitude, falling to their knees at his feet. 


A ROMANCE. 


THE SCAPEGOAT : 


BY HALL CAINE, 


, 


Avtuor or *‘ Tur BonpMan”’ anp ‘‘ Tue Deemster.”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OF NAOMI’S GIFT. 


Now, it befell Naomi that with the coming of the gift of hear- 
ing the other gifts with which she had been gifted in her 
deafness, and the strange graces with which she had been 
graced, seemed suddenly to fall from her as a garment when 
she disrobed. Thus the grace of laughter appeared at first to 
be lost to her, and the gift of a glad heart seemed to be gone. 
No more did she fare forth with naked feet and flit over 
the hills like aroe. The fields and the orange orchards knew 
her no longer, and-never again did she suffer the wind to play 
with her uncovered hair. Her face became pale which had 
been rosy, and a deep hunger of spirit looked out from it. 
And she who had loved all company in the days of her deaf- 
ness sat long hours alone in her chamber now that she could 
hear. 

It seemed as though her old sense of touch had become 
confused by her new sense of hearing. She lost her way in her 
father’s house, and though she could now hear footsteps, never 
did she appear to know who approached. They led her into 
the street, into the feddan, into the walled lane to the great 
gate, into the steep arcades leading to the Kasba; and no more 
as of old did she thread her way through the people, seeming 
to see them through the flesh of her face and to salute them 
with the laugh on her lips, but only followed on and on with 
helpless footsteps. They took her to the hill above the battery, 
li Rights Reserved.) 
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the same that she had loved to climb with her goat going 
before her, and quick came her breath as she trod the familiar 
ways ; but when she was come to the summit no longer did she 
exult in her lofty place and drink new life from the rush of 
mighty winds about her, but only quaked like a child in terror 
as she faced the world unseen beneath and hearkened to the 
voices rising out of it, and heard the breeze that had once laved 
her cheeks now screaming in her ears. ‘They gave Ali’s harp 
into her hands, the same that she had played so strangely at the 
Kasba on the marriage of Benaboo ; but never again as on that 
day did she sweep the strings to wild rhapsodies of sound such 
as none had heard before and none could follow, but only 
touched and fumbled them with deftless fingers that knew no 
music, 

Thus did her strange gifts fall from her with the coming 
of the gift of hearing. She lost her old power to guide her 
footsteps and to minister to her pleasures and to cherish her 
affections. No longer did she seem to communicate with 
nature by other organs than the rest of the human kind, and 
to look on a light that no one else could see, and to listen to 
voices that no one else could hear. She was a radiant and 
joyous spirit-maid no more, but only a beautiful blind maiden, 
a sweet human sister that was weak and faint. 

Nevertheless, Israel 1ecked nothing of her weakness or 
joy at the loss of those powers over which hisenemiesthroughout 
seventeen evil years had bleated and barked ‘ Beelzebub!”’ 
And if God in His mercy had taken the angel out of his house, 
so strangely gifted, so strangely joyful, He had given him 
instead, for the hunger of his heart as a man, a sweet human 
daughter, however helpless and frail. 

In the first days of Naomi’s great change Israel was 
content. Part of what he had prayed for had come to pass. 
Though Naomi was blind, and though she was dumb, yet 


because she could hear he could speak with her, and if she 
had sorrows he could soothe them, and if she had joys he 
could share them, and in this beautiful world of God, so full of 
things to look upon and to love, he could be eyes of her eyes 
that could not see. 

But day by day this contentment left him, and he was 
haunted by strange sinkings of the heart. Naomi’s frailty 
appeared to be not only of the body but also of the spirit. 
Almost it seemed as if her soul had suddenly fallen asleep. 
She betrayed neither joy nor sorrow. Never from her lips 
escaped any sound. No thought for herself or for others 
seemed to animate her. She neither laughed nor wept. When 
Israel kissed her pale brow, she did not stretch out her arms 
as she had done before to draw down his head to her lips. 
Calmly, silently, sadly, grecefully, she passed from day to day, 
without feeling and without thought—a beautiful statue of 
flesh and blood. 

Thus it seemed with Naomi in those first days of her grcat 
change, and what God was doing with her slumbering spirit 
then, only God himself can tell; but the time of her awakening 
came, and with it came her first delight in the new gift with 
which God had gifted her. 

To revive her spirits and to quicken her memory, Israel had 
taken her to walk in the fields outside the town where she had 
loved to play in her childhood—the wild places covered with 
the peppermint and the pink, the thyme, the marjoram, cnd 
the white broom, where she had gathered flowers in the old 
times, when God had taught her. The day was sweet, for it 
was the cool of the mcrning, the air was soft and the wind 
Was ge ntle, and under the shady trees the ‘covert of the ré eds 
lay quiet. And whither Naomi would, thither they had 
wandered, without object and without direction. On and 
on, hand in hand, they had walked through the winding 
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It was the awakening of her soul to the soul 
of music, and from that day forward she took 
pleasure in all sweet and gentle sounds what- 
soever—in the voices of children at play—in 
the bleat of the in the footst« ps of them 
she loved—in the hiss and whirr of her mother’s 
old spinning-wheel, which now she learned 
to work—and, most of all, in Ali’s harp, when 
he played it in the patio in the cool of evening. 

And so it came about at last, that even as 
the human mother among many children loves 
that child most that most is helpless, so the 
earth-mother of Naomi made her ears more 
keen because her were blind. Thus she 
seemed to hear many things that are unheard 
by the rest of the human family. It is only a 
dim echo of the outer world that the ears of 
men are allowed to hear, just as it is only a 
dim shadow of the outer world that the e 
of men are allowed to see; but the ears of 
Naomi seemed to hear all. Ther hearing of men, 
und another hearing of the bea ts, and a third of the birds, 
and one hearing differs from another in keenness even as one 
sight differs from another in strength. And all the earth is 
full of voices, and everything that moves upon the face of it 
has its sound; but the bird hears that which is unheard of the 
beast, and the beast hears that which is unheard of men. But 
Naomi appeared to hear all thatis heard of each. Listening hour 
after hour, listening always, listening only, with nothing that 
she could do but to listen, nothing moved on the ground but 
she dropped her face, and nothing flew in the sky but she lifted 
it And whereas before the coming of her great gift her face 
had been all feeling, and she seemed to feel the sunset, and to 

the sky and to fecl the thunder and the light, now her 

hearing, and her whole Lo ly seemed to hear, for 

ke a living soul floating always in a sea of cound 

hus, day after day, she was busy in her silence and in her 

darkness, building up her notions of man and of the world 

by the new gilt with which God had gifted her; but what 

s to her then, and what the sun was 

with its warmth, and what the sea was with its roar, and what 

the face of man was, and the eyes of woman, none could know, 

and neither could she tell, for her soul was not linked to other 
souls—soul to soul, in the chains of speech. 

Nc vertheless, Isracl knew no pleasure like that of watching 
her face that he might note the influence of souads upon her 
spirit. This was his sole index to her heart, telling him whether 
it was great or little, and whether its impulses were generous 
It was an unending delight to him, for he was con- 
tent with his scrutiny. A great soul beamed out of her beautiful 
face; her spirit was noble; her heart was true. 

And forall that shecould not answer, yet Isracl did not forgct 
that, beside the sounds of carth and sky, Naomi was hearing 
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heaven he told her that it was the throne of the Lord, where He 
lived with His holy angels, and where she herself should yet 
behold His face, for in the resurrection from the dead the 
scales should fall from all eyes and no one should be blind any 
more. Also of her mother he told her that she was faithful, and 
that her heart was humble, but that the hand of the Lord fell 
upon her and she died and was buried; and after she was gone 
her child, even Naomi herself, when she was a little helpless 
thing, watched for her by night and covered her bed with 
flowers by day, thinking she would surely come again; but she 
came not, for she was in the grave» where there is no remem- 
brance, neither any joy nor any sorrow, where the wicked 
shee p with the just, and the man of God with the prince of the 
earth, and only the Lord knows their resting-places to divide 
them at the last, and cry aloud to the righteous among His 
children, ‘* Arise !”’ 

It was a touching sight —the lonely man, the outcast among 
his people, talking with his daughter though she was blind and 
dumb, telling her of God, of heaven, of death and of resurrec- 
tion, strong in his faith that his words would not fail, but that 
the casket of her soul would be opened to receive them, and 
that they would lie within until the great day of judgment, 
when the Lord Himself would call for them. 

Did Naomi hear his words to understand them, or did they 
fall dead on her ear like birds on a dead sea? In her darkness 
and her silence was she putting them together, comparing 
them, interpreting them, pondering them, imitating them, 
gathering food for her mind from them, and solace for her 
spirit? Israel did not know; and, watch her face as he would, 
never could he learn. Hops Faith! Trust! What else 
was left tohim? He clung to all three, he grappled them to 
him : they were his sheet-anchor and his pole-star. But on 
day they seemed to be his calenture also—the false picture of 
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lds and swect female faccs that rises before the eye 
] sailor becalmed at sea. ; 

It was some three weeks after his return from his journey, 
and t fierce blaze of the sun continued. The storm that 
had broken over the town had leit no results of coolness or 
moisture, for the ground had becn baked hard, and the rain 
had been too short and swift to penetrate it. And what the 
withering heat had spared of green leaf and shrub a deadlier 
blight had swept The locusts had late ly come up from 
the south and cast, in numbers exceeding imagination, 
millions on millions making the air dark as thev passed and 
obscuring the blue sky. They had swept the country of its 
verdure, and left a trail of desolation behind them. The 
was gone, the bark of the olives and almonds was stripped 
away, and the bare trees had the look of wint« r. 

The first to feel the plague had been the cattle and beasts 
of burden. Without food to cat or water to drink they had 
died in hundreds. A Kabar, a cemetery, was made for 
animals outside the walls of the town. It was a charnel- 
yard on the hill-side, near to one of the town’s six 
Ihe dead creatures were not buried there, but merely cast ou 

bare ground to rot and to bleach in the sun and the Levant 
wind It was a horrible place. 

The skinny dogs of the town soon found it, and after these 

wengers of the East had torn the putrefying flesh and 
gnawed the multitude of bones, they prowled around tl« 
country, with tongues lolled out, in search of water. By 
this time there was none that they could come at nearer than 
the sea, and that Nevertheless, they lapped it, so 

burning was their thirst, and then went mad, 
and came back to the town, and the peopk 
hunted them and killed them. 
Now, it chanced that a mad dog from the 
Kabar was being pursued to its death on a day 
when Naomi, who had become accustomed to 
he tumult of the streets, had first ventured 
forth in them alone, for her goat, that 
went before her. The goat was grown old, but 
it was still her constant companion, and also 
it was now her guide and guardian, for almost 
to kiow that she was become trail 
and helpless. And so it was that she was 
crossing the Sok el loki, the market of the 
town, and hearkening only to the patter of 
the feet of the going in front, when 
suddenly she heard a hundred footsteps hurry - 
ing towards her, with shouts and curses that 
were loud and deep. She stood in fear on the 
spot where she was, and no eyes had she to sce 
what happened next, and had none save 
the goat to tell her. 

But out of one of the dark arcades on the 
left that leads downward from the hill the 
mad dog came running, before a multitude of 
men and boys. And fleeing in its despair, it 
bit out wildly at whatever lay in its way, and 
Naomi, in her blindness, stood straight in the 
front of it. Then must she have fallen before 
it, but instantly the goat flung itsclf across the 
dog’s open jaws, and butted at its foaming 
tceth, and sent up shrill cries of terror. 

The dog stopped a moment, for such love 
was human, and almost it seemed as if the 
madness of the monster shrank before it. 
But the people came down with their wild 
shouts and curses, and the sprang upon 

goat and felled it, and fled away, und the 
people followed it, and then Naomi was alo 
in the market-place, and the goat lay at her 
feet. 
Ali found her there, and brought her home 
to her father’s house in the Mellah, and her 
slaughtered champion with her. And out of 
this hard chance, and not out of Israel's teach- 
ing, Naomi was first to learn what life is and 
what is death. She felt the goat with her 
hands, and as she did so her fingers shook. 
Then she lifted it to its feet, and when they 
slipped from under it and it fell she raised her 
white face in wonder. Again she lifted it, 
and made strange noises at its car; but when 
it answered her not with its bleat her lips 
began to tremble. Then she listened for its 
breathing, and afterwards felt for its breath; 
but when the one did not come to her ear, or 
the other to her cheek, her own breath beat 
hot and fast. At length she fondled it in her 
arms, and kissed it with her lips; and when 
it gave back no sign of motion nor any sound 
of voice, a wild labouring rose at her heart. 
At last, when the power of life was low in it, 
the goat opened its heavy eyes upon her and 
put forth its tongue and licked her hand. 
With that last farewell did the brave heart of 
the little creature break, and it stretched itself 
and died. 

Israel saw it all. His heart bled to sce 
the parting in silence between those two, for 
not more dumb was the goat that now was 
dead than the human soul that was left alive. He tried to 
put the goat from Naomi’s arms, saying, ‘‘It was only a 
goat, my child; think of it no more,’’ though it smote him 
with pain to say it, for had not the creature given its life 
for her life? And where, O God, was the difference between 
them? But Naomi clung to the goat, and her throat swelled 
and her bosom fluttered, and her whole body panted, and it 
was almost as if her soul was struggling to burst through the 
the bonds that bound it, that she might speak and ask and 
know. 

**Oh, what doesitmean? Why isit? Why? Why?” 

Such were the questions that seemed ready to break from 
her tongue. And, thinking to answer her, Israel drew her to 
him and said, ‘* It is deud, my child—the goat is dead.’’ 

But even as he spoke that word his very soul sickened, for 
he saw by her face, as by a flash of light in a dark place, that, 
often as he had told her of death, never until that hour had 
she known what it was. Then, if the words tlat he had spoken 
of death had carried no meaning, what could he hope of the 
words that he had spoken of life, and of the little things which 
concerned their household? And if Naomi had not heard the 
words he had said of these to understand them, if she had 
not pondered and interpret d them—if they had fallen on her 
ear only as voices in a dark cavern—only as dead birds cna 
dead sea—what of the other words, the greater words, th 
words of the Book of the Law and the Prophets, the words of 
heaven and of the resurrection and of God ¢ 

Had the hope of his heart been vanity ? 
nothing? Was her great gift a mockery? 

Israel’s feet were set in a slippery place. He quarrelled 
with God again. Why had he boasted himself of God’s mercy ? 
What were cars to hear to her that could not understand? 
Only a torment, a terror, a plague, a perpetual desolation ! 
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When Naomi had heard nothing she had known nothing, and 
never had her spirit asked and cried in vain. But now she was 
dumb for the first time, being no longer deaf. Miserable man 
that he was, why had the Lord heard his supplication and why 
had He received his prayer ? 

But, repenting of such reproaches, in memory of the joy 
that Naomi’s new gift had given her, he called on God to give 
her speech as well. 

**Give her speech, O Lord!’’ he cried, *‘ speech that shall 
lift her above the creatures of the field, speech whereby alone 
she may ask and know! Give her speech, O God my God, and 


Thy servant will be satisfied ! 


CHAPTER 


OF ISRAEL AT 


XIV. 

SITAWAN. 

Ever after Israel’s return from his journey he had fol- 
lowed the precepts of the young prophet of Mequinez. ‘Taking 
a view of his situation, that by his hardness of heart in 
the early days, and by base submission to the will of Katha- 
rine, the Kaid’s Christian wife, in the later ones, he filled the 
land with miseries, he had spared no cost to restore what he 
had extorted unjustly. So to him that had paid double 
in the taxings he had returned double—once for the tax and 
once for the excess; and if any man, being unjustly taxed for 
the Kaid’s tribute, had given bond on his lands for his debt 
and been cast into the Kasba and died, without ransoming 
them, then to his children he had returned fourfold—double 
for the lands and double for the death. 

Isracl had done this continually, and said nothing to 
Benaboo, but paid all charges out of his own purse, so that 
from being a rich man he had fallen within a month to the 
condition of a poor one, for what was one man’s wealth 
among somany? Yet no goodwill had he won thereby, but 
only pity and contempt, for the people that had taken his 
money had thanked the Kaid for it, who, according to- their 
supposals, had called on him to correct what he had done 
aniss. And with Benaboo himself he had fared nabetter, for 
the Basha was provoked to anger with him when he heard 
from Katharine of the good money that he had been casting 
away in pity of the poor. 

‘Thus, on every side Israel had fallen in the world’s reckon- 
ing, and when he had lifted his hand from off that plough 
whereby he had done the devil’s work, he had made many 
enemies, and such as he had before he had made powerful. 
People who had shown him lip-service when he was thought 
to be rich did not conceal the joy they had that he was brought 
down so near to be a beggur. Upstarts, who owed their pro- 
motion to his intercession, found in his charities an casy 
handle given them to be insolent; for, by carrying to Katharine 
their secret messages of his mercy to the people, they brought 
things atlength tosuch a pass between him and the Kaid that 
Benaboo openly upbraided Israel for his effeminacy, not once 
or twice, but many times. 

Israel felt the indignity. He had given good proof of his 
manhood in the past by standing five-and-twenty years scape- 
goat for Benaboo between him and his people, making him rich 
by his extortions, keeping him safe in his seat, and thereby 
saving him from the wooden jellab which Abderrahman, the 
Sultan, kept for Kaids that could not pay. But Israel mastered 
his anger and held his peace. 

Word went through the town that Israel had fallen from 
the favour of the Basha, and then some of the more bold and 
free laughed at him in the streets when they saw him relieve 
the miseries of the poor, thinking himself accountable to God 
for their sufferings. He could have crushed the better part of 
lis insulters to death in his brawny arms, but he was slow to 
anger and long-suffering. All the heed he paid to their insults 
was to do his good work with more secrecy. Remembering his 
Moorish jellab and how effectually it had disguised him on the 
night of his’ return home, he had recourse to it in this 
extremity. When darkness fell, he donned it again, drawing 
the hood well down over his black Jewish skull-cap and as far as 
might be over his face. In this innocent disguise he fared 
forth night after mght for many nights among the poorer 
Moors that lived in the dismal quarters of the grain markets. 
Ilow he bore himself being there, with what harmless decep- 
tons he unburdened his soul by stealth, what guileless pre- 
tences he made that he might restore to the poor the money 
that had been stolen from them, would be a long story to tell. 

‘Who are you’’’ he was asked a hundred times. 

** A friend,’’ he answered. 

* Who told you of our trouble? ”’ 

‘* Allah has angels,’’ he would reply. 

Otten, onhis nightly rambles, he heard himself reviled, and 
saw the very children of the streets spit over their fingers 
at the mention of his name. And sometimes as he passed he 
heard blind people whisper together and say, ‘‘ He is a saint. 
He comes from the Kabar at nightfall. Allah sends him to 
help poor men who have been in the clutches of Israel the 
Jew.” 

Neverthcless, Israel kept his secret. What did the word of 
man avail for good or ill? It would count for nothing at the 
last. Do justice and ask nothing: neither praise, for it was a 
wayward wind, nor gratitude, for it was the breath of angels. 
Thus did Isracl bear himself meekly towards his fellow-men, 
and only proudly towards God. 

One day, about a month after his return from his journey, 
when he was near to the cnd of his substance, a message came 
to him that the followers of Absalam were perishing of 
hunger in their prison at Shawan. Their relatives in Tetuan 
had found them in food until now, but the plague of the locust 
had fallen on the breadwinners, and they had no more bread 
to send. Isracl concluded that it was his duty to succour 
them. From a just view of his responsibilities he had gone on to 
a morbid one. If in the Judgment the blood of the people of 
Absalam cried to God against him, he himself, and not Benaboo, 
would be cast out into hell. 

Israel juggled with his heart no further, but straightway 
began to take a view of his condition. Then he saw, to his 
dismay, that little as he had thought he possessed, even less 
remained to him out of the wreckof his riches. Only one thing 
he had still, but that was a thing so dear to his heart that he 
had never looked to part with it, for it was the casket of his 
dead wife’s jewels. Nevertheless, in his extremity he resolved 
to sell it now, and, taking the key, he went up tothe room where 
he kept it—a closet that was sacred to the relics of her who lay 
on his heart for ever, but in his house no more. 

Naomi went up with him, and when be had broken the seal 
from the doorpost, and the little door creaked back on its 
hinge, the muggy odour came out to them of a chamber 
long shut up. They went in, aud it was just as if the buricd 
air itself had fallen im death to dust, for the dust of the years 
lay on everything. But under its dark mantle were soft silks 
and delicate shawls and gauzy haiks, and veils and cmbroidered 
sashes and light red slippers, and many dainty things such as 


women love. And to him that came again after ten heavy 


years—the weary man grown grey—they were asa dream of her 
that had worn them when she was young that now was dead, 
wiven she was beautiful that now was in the grave. 

Israel had tittle heart for such visions, so he turned to the 
casket of the jewels where it ctood by the wall. With trembiing 
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hands he took it and opened it, and there within were its neck- 
lace and bracelets, and rings and carvings, glistening of gold 
and rubies under their covering of dust. He lifted them on 
by one over his wrinkled fingers, and looked at them while his 
eyes grew wet. 

** Not for myself,’? he murmured, *‘ not for myself would I 
have sold them, not for bread to eat or water to drink; 
no, not for a wilderness of worlds !”’ 

All this time he had given little thought to Naomi, where 
she stood by his side, but in her darkness and silence she 
touched the silks and looked serious, and the slippers and looked 
perplexed; and now at the jingling of the jewcls she stretched 
out her hand and took one of them from her father’s fingers, 
and feeling it, and finding it to be a necklace, she clasped it 
about her neck and laughed. 

At the sound of her laughter Israel shook like a reed. It 
brought back the memory of the day wheu she danced to her 
mother’s death, decked in that same necklace and those same 
ornaments. More on this head Israel could not think and 
hold to his purpose, so he took the jewels from Naomi’s neck 
and returned them to the casket, and hasted away with it to a 
man to whom he designed to sell it. 

This was no other than Reuben Maliki, keeper of the poor- 
box of the Jews; for as well asa usurer he was a silversmith 
and kept his shop in the Sok el Foki. Israel was moved to go 
to this person by the remembrance of two things, of which 
cither seemed cnough for his preference—first, that he had 
bought the jewels of Reuben in the beginning, and next, that 
Reuben had never since ceased to speak of them in Tetuan as 
priceless beyond the gems of Ethiopia and the gold of Ophir. 

But when Israel came to him now with the casket, that he 
might buy, he eyed both with looks of indifference, though 
it was more dear to his covetous and revengeful heart that 
Israel should humble himsclf in his need, and bring these 
jewels, than almost any other satisfaction that could come to 
it. One by one he trifled with the gems—the rich onyx, the 
sapphire, the crystal, the coral, the pearl, the ruby, and the 
topaz; and first he pushed them from him and then he drew 
them back again. And Israel, sceing them thus cheapened in 
Reuben’'s hairy fingers, the precious jewels which had clasped 
his Ruth’s soft wrist and her white neck, could scarcely 
hold back his hand from snatching them away. But how can 
he who is poor answer him that is rich? So Israel put his 
twitching hands behind him, remembering Naomi and the 
poor people of Absalam, and when at length Reuben tendered 
him for the casket one half what he had paid for it, he took 
the money in silence and went his way. 

It was market morning, and the market square as Israel 
passed through was a busy and noisy place. The 
squatted within their narrow wooden boxes turned on their 
sides, one half of the lid propped up as a shelter from the sun, 
the other half hung down as a counter, whereon lay 1aisins 
and figs, and mclons and dates. On the unpaved ground 
the bakers crouched in irregular lines. They were women 
enveloped in monstrous straw hats, with big round cakes of 
bread exposed for sale in rush baskets at their feet. Under 
arcades of palm-lcaves—made, like desert graves, of upright 
poles and dry branches thrown across—the butchers lay at 
their ease, flicking the flies from their discoloured meat. 
“Buy! buy! buy!’ they all shouted together. A dense 
throng of the poor passed between them in torn soolhams 
and soiled turbans, and haggled and bought. Asses and mules 
crushed through amid shouts of ‘f Arrah!’? “ Arrah!’? and 
* Balak!” “Bilak!’? It was a lively scene, with more than 
enough of bustle and swearing and vociferation. 

Israel bought the bread and the meat, the raisins and the 
figs which the prisoners needed--enough for the present and 
for many days to come. Thenhe hired three mules with burdas 
to bear the food to Shawan, and a man two days to lead it. 
Also he hired horses for himsclf and Ali, for he knew full well 
that, unless with his own eyes he saw the followers of Absalam 
receive what he had bought, no chance was there, in these 
days, that it would ever reach them. And, all being ready for 
his short journey, he set out in the middle of the day, when 
the sun was highest, hoping that the town would then be at 
rest, and thinking to cscape observation. 

His expectation was so far realised that the market-place, 
when he came to it again, with his little caravan geing before 
him, was silent and deserted. But, coming into the walled 
lane to the Bab Toot, the gate at which the Shawan road 
enters, he encountered a great throng and a strange procession. 
It was a procession of penance and petition, asking God to 
wipe out the plague of locusts that was destroying the land and 
eating up the bread of its children. <A vencrable Jew, with 
long white beard, walked side by side with a Moor of great 
stature, cnshrouded in the folds of his snow-white haik. These 
were the Chief Rabbi of the Jews and the Imim of the 
Moslems, and behind them other Jews and Moors walked 
abreast, barcheaded in the burning sun and barefoot. 

**Tn the name of Allah, the compassionate and merciful !”’ 
the Imam cried, and the Moslems echoed him. 

‘** By the God of Jacob!” the Rabbi praycd, and the Jews 
repeated the words after him. 

‘*Spare us! Spare the land!” they all cried together. 
** Send rain to destroy the eggs of the locust! ’’ cried the Rabbi. 
** Else will they rise on the ground in the sunshine like rice 
on the granary floor ; and neither fire nor river nor the army 
of the Sultan will stop them; and we ourselves will dic, and 
our children with us!”’ 

And the Jews cried, ‘God of Abraham, be our refuge ! 

And the Moslems shouted ‘*‘ Allah, save us!”’ 

It wasa strange sight to look upon in that land of intoler- 
ance—the haughty Moor and the despised Jew, with all petty 
hatreds sunk out of sight and forgotten in the grip of the 
death that threatened both alike, walking and praying in the 
public streets together. 

Israel drew close to the wall and passed by unobserved. 
And being come into the open road outside the town, he began 
to take a view of the motives that had brought him away from 
his home again, and he saw that, if he was not a hypocrite like 
Reuben, no credit could he give himself for what he was doing, 
and if he was poor who had before been rich no merit could he 
make of his poverty. What was he, after all, but a man in fear 
of the rod of God, and whether he spent his own riches or 
sold his wife’s jewels he had little love of the poor, but only 
terror of the Lord and expectation of God’s mercy. And still 
beneath all other thoughts was the thought of Naomi. She 
was the star of his night and the breath of his dawn. For his 
sin she had been afflicted, and only when it was forgiven 
would her curse be lifted away. Because of his repentance, 
because he had sold all that he had and given to the poor, God 
had shown her grace already, and when his good deeds over- 
topped the measure of his cvil ones, the lot of the Scapegoat 
would be taken fiom her, and her afflictions would be removed, 
and she would walk in the light of the would, and her father 
be no more ashamed. 

Thus was Nacmi his hope and his salvation. His faith 
in (iod was his love of the child, and all he did was done 
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for her. He was only bnbing God to give her grace. 
Aud well he knew it, while he journeyed towards the prison 
behind his three mules Jaden with bread for them that lay 


there, that, much as he owed them, being a cause of their 
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miscries, the icrcy he was about to show them was bi 
mercy shown to himself. So the nearer he came to it the 
lower his head sank into his breast, as if the sunitself that beat 
down so fierce upon his head had eyes to peer into his d 
ful soul. 

The town of Shawan lay sixty miles south of Tetuan in 
the northern half of the territory of the tribe of Akhmas, and 
the sun was two hours set when Israel entered its beautiful 
valley between the two arms of the mountain called Jebel 
Sheshawan. Going through the orchards and vineyards that 
were round it, he was recognised by certain Jews, tanners and 
pannier-makers, who in the days of his harder rule had fled 
from ‘Tetuan and his heavy taxings. Before he reached the 
rude old masonry that had once been the fortress and was 
then the prison, the poor followers of Absalam, who lay 
within, had heard that he was coming, and, in their despair 
and the wild disorder of all their senses, they looked for nothing 
but death from his visit, as if they were to be cut to pieces 
instantly. Men and women and young children, gaunt with 
hunger and begrimed with dirt, with faces that were 
hard and stony, some with faces that were weak and simple, 
some with eyes that were red as blood, all weary with waiting 
and wasted with long pain, ran hither and thither in the 
gloom of the foul place where they were immured together. 
Shedding tears, beating their flesh, and crying out with woc ful 
clamour, these unhappy creatures of God, who had becn great 
of soul when they sang their death-song with the precipice 
behind them and the soldiers in front, now quaked for the 
mi-erable lives which they preserved in hunger and cherished 
in bitterness. 

by he Ip of the seal of his master, which he had alway 
carvied, Israel found his way into the prison. The prisoners 
heard his foot-teps, and by one impulse, as if an angel from 
heaven had summoned them, they fell to their knees about the 
doors whereby he must enter in, men behind and women in 
front, and mothers holding out their babes before their breasts 
so that he might see them first, and have mercy upon them if 
he had a heart made for pity. 

Then the door of the noisome place was thrown open, and 
Istacl entered. His head was held down, his cap was mn haud, 
and his feet were bare. The people drew their breath in 
wonder. 

* Arise,’’? he said, ‘I mean you no harm! See! Bread 
meat! ‘Take it, Ra 
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aud God bless you! 

So saying, he motioned with one trembling hand to where 
Ali and the muleteer brought in the burden of food behind 
him. 

When the poor souls could believe it at last that he whom 
they had looked for as their judge had come as their saviour, 
their hearts surged within them. Their hunger left them, and 
only the chiidren could cat. For a moment they stood in 
silence about Isracl, and their tears stained thcir wasted faccs. 
And Israel, in their midst, tasted a new joy in his new poverty 
such as his riches had never brought him—no, not cnece in all 
the days of his old prosperity. 

At length an old man—he was a Moslem—looked steadily 
into Isracl’s face, and said, ** May the God of Jacob bless th 
also, brother !”’ 

After that, they all recovered their voices and began ta 
thank him out of their blind gratitude, falling to their kne 
at his feet as before, yet with hearts so different. 

** May the Father of the fatherless requite the 

‘*May the poor make their moan at the door of thy tomb!” 

** May the child of thy wife be blessed !”’ 

He turned away from them with a look of pain, as if their 
words had stung him. They followed him and touched his 
kaftan with their lips; they pushed their children under hi 
hands for his blessing. He passed out of the place with rapid 
steps, and fled from the town like one who was ashamed 
(To be continued, 
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THE CHATEAU CECIL AT PUYS. 

The Prime Minister, we learn from the papers, has just set off 
to enjoy a well-earned holiday at his Chateau Cecil, near 
Dieppe, a mansion which he built for himself many years ago. 
It would be curious to imagine a French Prime Minister or 
Grand Seigneur running over to Foikestone or Brighton and 
directing the affairs of state from the white cliffs of Aibion, 
always * perfidious ” and always good-humoured. 

tecently I took an agreeable walk from Dieppe up the 
dusty, well-parched hills that lead out of the town, leaving 
behind me in the market-place the ever-flourishing, strattng 
Duquesne, who struck such terror into the hereditary enemy 
across the water, and whom the resident English regard with 
good nature, or perhaps scarcely regard at all. The road 
skirted the cliffs for a couple of miles, and on the right 
spread out the undulating, neatly tilled fields. Suddenly 
descending a little, we came to the opening of a sort 
of umbrageous chine or delve in the cliffs, where a road 
wound gently down to the beach. ‘The day was enchant- 
ing—hot, and even sultry. yet with a gentle sea - breeze. 
Nothing more inviting could be conceived than the entrance 
to this valley, which was bounded at the end by the rich cobalt- 
blue sea. A few little dainty villas were dotted here and there 
on the incline. ‘This, then, was Puys, which long ago, in 
Second Empire days, it was hoped, might be developed into an 
elegant and costly watering-place. Close to the beach a very 
handsome Grand Hotel was reared, and the legend went that a 
“concession” had been granted by his Majesty to a favoured 
bathing-man, who had disposed of it to a company. But, 
somehow, the project or the place never “caught on.” Neither 
terraces nor villas were built, and it remains now almost in 
its original slumbering seclusion. The halls of the “ Grand 
Hotel” seemed to be bat slenderly encumbered. The sea came 
rippling in tranquilly. There were not half a dozen bathing 
cabins, Still,a more picturesque and inviting and secladed 
spot it would be difficult to imagine. Perfect repose and 
general lotus-eating seemed to reign. 

Looking up at the sides of the well-cultivated valley, we can 
see a few important villas and chateaux perched on the sloping 
descents—each in its grounds of large cxtent. The Prime 
Minister appears to have had the selection of the choicest 
spot. It is a red pretentious building, with corner towers and 
pinnacles, somewhat of an English pattern. It was an odd, 
criginal feeling to read at the gate a genuine English 
auctioneer’s proclamation to all whom it might concern that 
the place was “ To Let,” and that information could be had of 
Messrs. —— in London or in Paris. The entrance gate, too, 
was unmistakably English. Not far off, and overhanging the 
sea, was the chalet of the younger Dumas, an agreeable neigh- 
Lour, who is said to be very welcome at the Chateau Cecil. 
There werea few others scattered here and there, but they could 
ke counted on the fingers. Over all, as I said, was a soothing 
air of retirement; the place was effectively hidden away— 
artfully secreted, as it were; the passenger on the high- 
read would barely suspect its existence. It had nothing 
cf that raw barrenness which attends our places under 
the cliffs—St. Margaret's Bay for instance. Jt is this 
mixture of trees and greenery with beach and sea that lends 
the charm. Percy FilZGERALD. 
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li though he is cert 


( mr. At rinly * hard-headed,” 
if that be a term of reproach—though he dwells on 
( ency as the test of valid thinking with a 
doggedness which will displease those who make 
n virtue of their intellectual vagueness—yet it 
cannot be svid that he is an ungenerous critic, or 
unduly inclined to make sympathy and admiration 
dependent on speculative assent. Of Mill and 
Spencer, congenial spirits both, Mr. Robertson 


writes now and then with almost lyrical enthu- 
siasm; he has ample appreciation for what may 
of 
infin- 

Mr. 


multitudinous 


perhaps be called the sweet unreasonableness 
Matthew Arnold's 


ence on religious and political controversy ; 


manner, his humanising 


Ruskin’s marvellous vision and 


eloquence he celebrates in no grudging terms ; 
ud of habit 


heaven-wide from his own, he nevertheless writes 


Emerson, whose intellectual was 


th loving recognition for his “ noble aspiration 


and beautiful speech.” “Only in dealing with 

Carlyie does Mr. Robertson decline to let mercy 

season justice and it must be admitted that om 
Carlyle’s own practice gives him no special claim ' 

to leniency. The critic’s asperity in this particular 

instance is perhaps (as he himself half confesses) 

the result of a reaction from discipleship. Yet he cannot 
be accused of doing substantial injustice to the wordy 
apostle of silence, the canting assailant of cant. On the 


contrary, he has done excellent service, to my thinking, by 
demonstrating the essentially negative, denunciatory, unhelp- 
ful, and empty natare of Carlyle’s “ gospel "—his “ clearness 
of conviction only that other people are wrong.” His greatness 
as an historic melodramatist and Rembrandtesque portrait- 
painter Mr. Robertson amply acknowledges ; his 
utility as a spiritual “ eye-opener,” a disturber of complacent 


likewise 

optimism and smug inertia, “ an antidote to lethargy.” One 

only of Carlyle’s claims to gratitude (as it seems to me) does 
Mr. Robertson ignore or make light of. THe was the great 

populariser of rudimentary metaphysics. Crude and incon- 
sequent as was his pantheism, it swallowed up his still cruder 
theism, and came home to thousands with apocalyptic effect. 
Hie bas helped, and is helping, the man in the street to get 
behind the phenomena of the universe—to strip off its hulls, as 
he himself would say. And this is no slight service. 

Mr. Robertson writes smoothly, perspicuously, and with 
very sparing indulgence in those too hardy individualisms of 
style which, in his earlier “ Essays towards a Critical Method,” 
proved stumbling-biocks to critics not a few. His strength 
oes not lie in detached felicities of expression ; yet these are 
by no means lacking. “In moral and social science,” he says, 
“while @ devoted few do work hard to colligate data and 
check theories, the mass of us come with our every-day con- 
victions and lay down the law to each other with the unani- 
mity and persuasiveness of an aviary.” Of Carlyle he remarks, 
aptly, if ankindly, that “he sometimes censured with the 
spontaneous insight of an angry woman”; and again, “ When 
it came to speaking out on these matters [his religious con- 
victions}, Carlyle shuffled his pack of principles and for the 
trump card, ‘Speak the truth,’ substituted that other, ‘ Burn 
your own gmoke.” ‘This, of Emerson, is happily phrased : 
“ He was always something of a Greek, composed in the pre- 
sonce of the primary human instincts”; and no less happy is 
the remark that Matihew Arnold may have led many people 
ont of their dogmatic beliefs, “ bat not to find a continuing 
city in hig pergonal equation.” On the other hand, I cannot 
hold it desirable tospeak of a“ bias” being “ glutted to satiety” ; 
and there is surely a trace of superfluous tissue in this, of John 
Stuart Mill's wife : “ The item that the lady could never err is 
the last straw.” I should have been inclined to say, “ Infalli- 
bility is the last straw.” 


© Modern Aumanists By Joho M. Kobert Swan 
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RATED LONDON NE 
LITERARY GOssiIP. 
TI eck has given forth a continuous stream of critieism of 
the Mr. Lowell—on the whole very appreciative, but quite 
remarkably conflicting. According to one writer, he excelled 
! but had no lite iry style as a prose writer accord. 
i 4 pane the Pr, a is Dy His criti 18m th if he is dest ned to live. 
One tic assures us that the “* Biglow Papers” had but a 
mer “ul and transitory importance; to another they count 
m yrld’s best humorous literature. One well-known 
dai nal described Mr. Lowellin its biography as a born 
yrator-—as, indeed, he was—and in its leading article as a very 
bad public speaker. But all agree as to his remarkable personal 
cha m1) 








ne. howeve has sufficiently emphasised all that 
vell has been as an inspiration to the study of the best 
Perhaps none of the writers who have fixed 
} pine on i or t other for the edification of their 
cil ve ever found, as a very large number of young 
men in England and America have undoubtedly found, 
that his essays—the essays in “ Among My Books” and * My 
Study Windows ’”—marked a very important epoch in their 
mental tra ¢: that if Carlyle sent them to Goethe and 
Ss ind Arnold to Heine and Mareus Aurelius, Mr. 
Lo it them to Dante and Lessing, and perhaps, above 
» { va s Possibly no « has introduced so many 
English-speaking students to the “ Divine Comedy” in 
the original daring the last thirty years as Lowell. It is 
( tin that no one has introduced 59 many to * Don Quixote” 
in Spanish. “If you wish to know what humonr is,” he says, 
‘read ‘Don Quixote.’ It is the element in which the whole 
story lives and moves and has its being; it is nowhere 
absent; it is nowhere obtrusive.” 

But that so thoroughly bookish ® man—he gave four 
hours a day to old-world literature, says a writer in the 
Jimes—could have written so charmingly about nature is 
passing wonderful. We should be surprised if White or 
Walton or Richard Jefferies couid write learnedly about 
books, but Lowell, in “ My Garden Aequaintance,” has thrown 
himself into nature in completest fashion. There is not a quota- 
tion in the essay. After reading it we do not think so much 
of that “embowered solitude” at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in which he spent so many years, and wherein he died. It is 
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LOWELL’S HOUSE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 

the garden of Elmwood which attracts us, with the cherry-tree 


covered with humming-birds, with the king-birds in’ the 
orchard, the rose-breasted grosbeak among the raspberries, and 
the robin among the grapes. Who that has read this essay 
will say that its author has no literary style? 


It was long a matter of regret that Mr. Lowell's poems 
were only obtainable in indifferent type, and that the two series 
of “ Among My Books” were out of print. Butonly a few weeks 
before his death, Messrs. Macmillan published in England, and 
Messrs. Houghton in America, a complete edition of his works 
in ten handsome volumes—not entirely complete, indeed, for 
many happy criticisms which appeared in American magazines 
while under his editorship were absent, but containing all the 
poems, essays, and addresses. As always happens in these 
cases, death will have proved the best of advertisements, and 
the Riverside Lowell will have a very large sale. 


Mr. James Russeli Lowell, writes a correspondent, did not 
much believe in literature pur et simple asa profession, and 
always advised his young friends against trying to make a 
livelihool by the pen. Hearing of the somewhat romantic 
marriage of two poets (not the Brownings, I need hardly say), 
he exclaimed significantly, “Ah! If they hope that verses 
will translate into bread-and-butter let them prepare for the 
worst. Tell the young lady—nay, tell the lover also—to read 
‘A Modern Instance.’” I once heard him discuss the position 
of women in contemporary literature. Ile placed, strangely 
enough, Elizabeth Barrett Browning far above her husband. 
Among English minor poets, Adelaide Procter, the writer of 
* Legends and Lyrics,” took a high place, and it was her 
mother, the widow of Barry Cornwall, Anne Waller Procter, 
who inspired him to write the lines beginning— 

I know 
Although a great reader of French fiction, Mr. Lowell abhorred 
the Zolaesque school and all its works. Prosper Mérimée’s 
nouvelles seemed to him full of delicate finish and local colour. 
Ile rarely, if ever, alluded to his own writing, and I believe 
Iam right in saying that he never once assisted at a public 
recitation of any of his popular short poems. Of Thackeray 
he would often speak in terms of enthusiastic admiration, 
singling out “The Virginians ” for especial commendation ; and 
one of the things he read with most pleasure during the last 
days of his life were the reminiscences of her father lately 
published in an English magazine by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 
Mr. Lowell's great. link. to Paris was Madame Mohl. Jn 
her appartement, 120, Rue de Bac, he met all the social and 
literary and many of the political celebrities of the day, with 
some of whom he afterwards kept up a correspondence for 
several years. His love of things English extended far, For 


a girl, they say she's cighty. 
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the Queen he had sincere affection and respect, and would saz 
in the half-langhing but wholly determined tone he would 
often use when most in earnest, * Queen Victoria has been the 
making of England! And your great-grandchildren will talk 
of her as we talk of our George Washington.” 

Mr. IIugh Thomson is ill Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Cran- 
ford” as a companion volume to “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

New Books AND NEW EDITIONS TO TIAND.—* Life's 


Handicap,” by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan); “A Sydney 
Side Saxon,” by Ralph Boldrewood (Maemillan); “ Two 
Girls ona Barge.” by V. Cecil Cotes (Chatto and Windus): 
“The Fruits of Enlightment: A Comedy,” by Lyof 
Tolstoy, translated by E. J. Dillon, introduction by Arthur W. 
Pinero (Heinemann) ; A Fair Freelance.” by Sir Gilbert 
Campbell (Routledge); “ The Mignon Vol. V. 


Shakspere,” 








(Routledge); “Sun - Pictures of the Norfolk Broads.” 
by Payne Jennings (Permanent Photo. Printing Works, 
Ashtead. Surrey): “Thrice Past the Tost,” by Tawley 
Smart (F. V. White and Co.); “ War- Ships of the 
World,” ninth revised issue (2, White Lion Court, Corn- 
hill); “In a Canadian Canoe.” by Barry Pain, Wihitefriars 
Library (Uenry and Co.); “ Panvre Humanité,” by Léon 


Delbos (Savine, 12. Rue des Pyramides, Paris) ; “ Pictorial 
Astronomy,” by G. F. Chambers (Whittaker and Co.) ; “ Pater- 
son's Tourists’ Hand-Guide to Scotland ” (W. Paterson); “ The 
Laneet Rey the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography, 1876-89” (Ballantyne and Co, Tavistock 
Street); “Fresh Light on the Dynamic Action and Pon- 
derosity of Matter,” by “ Waterdale” (Chapman and Ifall) ; 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” cheap reprint of Gelden 
Treasury Scrics (Maemillan) ; “* The Great Cockney Tragedy,” 


orts ot 


by Ernest Rhys, illustrated by Jack B. Yeats (I. Fisher 
Unwin). Kx 

A STORY OF TWO LOVES. 
{ Man's Conscience. By Avery Macalpine. Two vols. (Samp- 


son Low and Co.)—Simplicity of plot, animated by a senti- 
ment of adequate interest, with a shadow of apprehended 
remorse that is suddenly relieved at the end, leaving a pro- 
spect of happiness to two or three engaging characters, will 
recommend this love-story to readers of a quiet disposition. 
It concerns the moral embarrassment of a young Englishman, 
the Hon. Godfrey Alleyne, afterwards Lord Gal- 
braith, who has purchased a farm on the prairics 
| in Minnesota, and has plighted his affections toa 
maiden and fair, not wholly uneducated, 
Milly Alistair, the only daughter of a rough but 
honest Scotch neighbour, while his mother at home, 
the Dowager Lady Galbraith, is determined that he 
shall return and marry his cousin Gwendolen, One 
is rather staggered by the energetic feat of this 
elderly peeress in travelling alone from England to 
the Western States of America on purpose to carry 
her son away out of reach of the rustic maiden, but 
the and interviews are humorously de- 
scribed ; and Milly’s attitude, modestly firm and 
frank, in the formidable lady’s presence, com- 
mands our sympathetic esteem. Godfrey, how- 
ever, is obliged to depart by news of the death 
of his elder brother, calling him to England as 
heir to the title and estates. When he meets 
Gwendolen, who has always loved him. but 
whom he has regarded as a sister, the expediency 
of a marriage between them is strongly urged 
by his mother; and Godfrey has the painful 
task of communicating to his cousin, with much 
delicacy, the fact of his engagement to Milly. 
The noble behaviour of Gwendolen, who there- 
upon declares her refusal to accept the match 
proposed by her aunt, and continues. for some 
time, faithful in supporting the rights of her 
absent rival, is more admirable than Godfrey’s 
own compunections of “a man’s conscicnce” ; 
| these ultimately giving way, perhaps excusably, 
} as the letters between him and Milly are inter- 
cepted, and a forged letter in the name of her 
father states that she has changed her mind. 
So the grand wedding of Lord Galbraith with 
his accomplished and lovely cousin is at length prepared, 
when he learns from a friend in America how the letters 
have been tampered with by a local enemy—not by his 
mother in England—and he bravely crosses the Atlantic, 
vith Gwendolen’s consent, revisiting the distant settle- 
ment in Minnesota, to ascertain whether or not his hand 
is free. The result of this heroic act is all that could be 
wished ; for Milly, after suffering much grief and illness, has 
married a clergyman, and her former lover returns to marry 
Gwendolen, who is the true heroine of this story—a tale 
worthy of approval for the purity of its sentiment and for its 
graceful, natural style. 


MRS. OLIPITANT’S LATEST NOVERD. 

Janet. By Mrs. Oliphant. Three vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)— 
As one of our most experienced lady novelisis, with a fine per- 
ception of what is naturally interesting to youth of her own 
sex, craving an outlook and opportunity of effort beyond the 
guarded family home, Mrs. Oliphant is clever in narrating the 
social adventures of a well-educated girl cast among strangers 
of the respectable class, and rapidly acquiring some practical 
knowledge of the world. Janet Summerhayes, who has come 
to London as governess in the household of Mrs. Harwood, in 
St. John’s Wood, does not entirely satisfy our idea of a heroine 
in character; for she lacks straightforwardness, dissembles 
more than is required in her dependent position, is too curious 
about family secrets that do not concern her, and permits the 
attentions of two gentlemen, a son of Mrs. Harwood, and a 
visitor, Charlie Meredith, until one nearly kills the other. 
Without any positive act of impropriety, her slyness, veiled by 
a retiring demeanour, would make her an undesirable young 
person even where no mysteries had to be concealed ; but in 
the case of Mrs. Harwood, a cripple unable to rise from her 
chair, reputed a widow, but hiding an insane living husband, 
spposed to be dead, from creditors who could have prosecuted 
himasa fraudulent bankrupt, it was perilous to have any strangcr 
residing in the house. The improbability that Mrs. Harw od, 
enjoying money which ought to have been given up, should with 
the assistance of the grim butler alone have kept this “ skeleton 
in the closet” for many years from the knowledge of her own 
children, her other servants, and her neighbours, is obvious 
enough. When the police, searching the premises in pursuit 
of the murderous assailant of Mr. Meredith, discover the cap- 
tive madman in some closed apartments, disgrace and ruin are 
skilfully averted by several crafty expedients ; then Janet’s 
elderly first lover, Dr. Harding, arriving from the country to 
claim her hand, proving to be an old acquaintance of Mrs. 
Harwood, and one of her husband's injured creditors, the whole 
sitnation is saved. Nevertheless, we do not like Janet herself, 
or find much pleasure in the story that bears her name. 
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ON THE “GREAT POST ROAD” IN 
SIBERIA, 

BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. JULIUS M. PRICE. 
Travelling in Siberia has been of late years much altered for 
the better; for my experiences on the “Great Post Road” 
have been very different from those described by the authors 
of some recent book of travel. But perhaps the fact of my 
doing the journey in winter may account for it. The impres- 
sions of my cight-days journey from Krasnoiarsk to Irkutsk, 
thongh it was somewhat tedious, remain in my memory 
among the most interesting of my Siberian experiences. I 
had engaged a servant named Matureff, who took charge of 
everything ; all I had to do was to decide when jo start, and 
leave the rest to him, even to packing my things and ordering 
the horses. He spoke no language but Russian, so our con- 
versation was limited ; I mostly had to make him understand 
by means of pantomime. When my preparations were com- 
plete, on the evening of Sunday, Jan. 25, I started on my long 
journey from Krasnoiarsk. ‘The road for some miles, after 
leaving the town, lay along the ice in the very centre of tire 


or 
1S 


at night take it in turns to keep watch. For on the Great 
Post Road a peculiar form of highway robbery exists; bales of 
tea are frequently cut loose and stolen in the dark hours by 
thieves, who lurk around taking advantage of a driver dozing 
on his sledge. The poor fellow then has to pay dearly for his 
* forty winks,” as he has to make good the loss out of his wages, 
a very serious matter, considering the value of a large bale of 
tea. Last year, I am informed, these thefts became so frequent 
and the thieves so daring that at last the drivers combined to 
have their revenge, and when on one or two occasions they 
managed to catch a thief they inflicted a dreadful punish- 
ment upon him. For, bending a stout birch saplirg to the 
ground by means of a rope, they fastened the back of the 
victimn’s head to it by the hair, and then cut the rope, releasing 
the tree, which immediately sprang back to its original 
position, and the unfortunate wretch was literally scalped. 
He was then left to his fate. But to return to my narrative. 
We had no difficulty in getting horses, and. after a stoppage of 
twenty-five minutes, were rattling merrily along the frost- 
bound highway. It was a bitterly cold night, 40 deg. below 
zero (Réaumur), but till now I had not felt it much, as the wind 
was atour backs. Unfortunately, a turn in the road brought 
it right against us, and then I felt such cold that in all my 
life I never experienced any like it ; although I was buried in 
furs, and the hood of the sledge down, there was no 
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always stationed during the summer months, to see that the 
gate is kept closed, and so keep the cattle from straying outside 
the boundary. In the distance one then sees the long dreary 
stretch of village street, with the green-roofed “ ostrog.” or 
prison, and the public granary, standing out in relief against 
the dilapidated wooden hovels. Everywhere there seems an 
entire absence of human life. ‘The post-house is only dis- 
tinguishable from the other houses by its having black and 
white lamp-posts at the door and the Russian coat-of-arms 
painted on a board over it. There were, however, several 
flourishing little towns and villages here and there, but so 
few ; Kansk, Nijni Velinsk, Touloung, and the large village 
of Koutoulik are really the only places worth mentioning 
in this long road. At Touloung the streets were actually 
lighted up at night. At these places, of course, the 
post- houses were better furnished and looked after, but 
they were few and far between. In tlie generality of 
“Government Post-houses” there was cleanliness, but no 
ventilation, Everywhere I found the windows closed, and 
when the stove was alight the atmosphere was stifling. 
You may imagine what the air is like after being confined 
in these stuffy rooms for the six long winter months, and being 
breathed over and over again by hundreds of travellers. How- 
ever, in the wilds of Siberia it would be absurd to expect to 
find European notions of sanitation 








NTERIOR OF A POST HOUSE ON THE GREAT POST ROAD IN SIBERIA. 


river Yenesei. As it wasa very bright moonlight night, the 
effect was novel and beautiful, the track was smooth and level, 
and the horses went along at their top speed. I was gradually 
lulled into a deep sleep, and woke to find the first stage of 
twenty-nine versts accomplished and the sledge in the post- 
yard of Botoiskaya. ‘The little village was slumbering ; nota 
light was to be seen in most of its windows; in the post-house 
was the only sign of life. Looking up the quaint street, which 
in the moonlight had a weird appearance, with its tumble- 
down cottages, I saw a most curious sight. The centre of 
the road had exactly the appearance of being laid with 
railway sleepers; as far as one could see, the long ridges in the 
snow followed each other regularly. I was told that these 
ridges were caused by the thousands of horses of the caravans 
which had passed along the road since the commencement of 
the winter. The horses know that they can get a better foot- 
hold by walking in each other's footsteps, and fall into the 
habit of doing so almost mechanically. I presently saw a 
large caravan pass, which was but the forerunner of what we 
afterwards met, day and night, almost without intermission, 
the whole way to Irkutsk. While many were laden with 
Enropean goods bound eastward, more were coming from the 
Chinese frontier with tea, so great is this traffic. The tea of 
China, packed in bales of hide, is brought across the Gobi 
desert by ox-wagons or by camels as far as Kiakhta, the 
Russian frontier town, where it is transferred to sledges or 
Siberian carts, according to the season, and the long journey 
to 'lomsk is then commenced, a journey taking over two 
months. The same horses go the whole way; but they are 
allowed to take their own pace, and seldom do more 
than three miles an hour. At Tomsk the tea is stored 
till the spring, when it is taken by river steamer into 
tussia. Tea brought overland is said to retain more 
of its original flavour than that which, packed in lead, has 
made a sea voyage, but the difference is probably so slight 
that only an expert could detect it. There are comparatively 
very few men incharge of these immensely valuable consign- 
ments, which often consist of as many as two hundred and fifty 
sledges—one man to about seven horses as a rule—and these 
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keeping it out. Monstache, nostrils, and eyelashes were 
frozen hard, and my “ dacha,” when it came in contact with my 
face, was one solid mass of ice, caused by my breath, and to this 
my skin actually stuck. The wonder to me was how the 
drivers could stand it as they do, and the horses, too, seemed not 
to care for it ; they would keep up the same pace the whole 
stage, standing afterwards in the post-yards as quiet as sheep, 
while their icy coats were, so to speak, broken off with a 
primitive sort of curry-comb attached to the handle of the 
driver’s whip. Twenty-eight versts or so brought us to the end 
of another stage. ‘The novelty of sledge-travelling soon passes 
off, especially ona road like this, where there is so little to 
vary the monotony of the dense forests or rolling snow-bound 
plains on either side. The villages resemble each other so 
much that it was at times hard to believe we were not return- 
ing tothe one we had just left. I do not propos: wearying 
you with a detailed account of the forty-three stations 
between Krasnoiarsk and Irkutsk; the description of 
one suffices for all. Of course this remark does not 
apply to the aborigines, who naturally differ consider- 
ably, according to their tribes. jut with regard to 
the ordinary inhabitants of Siberia, I saw absolutely no 
difference in their dress or customs, or in the build of their 
houses, all the way from Golchika, the tiny settlement on the 
Tundras, far away within the Arctic Circle, and near Irkutsk, 
a distance of nearly three thousand miles ; indeed, from what 
I hear, it is the same from the Urals to the Pacific. It almost 
seems as though it had been ordained by imperial ukase that 
all over this vast empire the inhabitants should everywhere 
adopt the same costumes, and build and furnish their houses 
always on the same pattern. What strikes one most on the 
long stretches of road is the total absence of isolated cottages 
or farmhouses, which help to enliven a landscape in Europe. 
Once beyond the fence which encircles the limits of each 
village commune, all signs of habitation, and even of 
cultivation, instantly cease, and are no more seen till 
the next commune is reached. ‘The road then passes 
thronch a big wooden gate, with high posts on each side. 
Just inside this is a small sentry-box, in which a watchman is 


GUACHOS HUNTING THE GUANACO. 
‘The native herdsmen and huntsmen of the vast and grassy 
Pampas, or South American plains, commonly known as 
*Guachos,” but of many different races, are famous riders of 
wild borses, sitting on a cumbrous and complicated saddle 
called the “recado,” which holds by straps every implement 
and article for the needs of a hunting expedition. With a 
strong bridle and stirrups, sharp spurs, and a terrible whip, 
the iron handle of which is a weapon to stun the largest 
beast, the Guacho, armed also with a long-bladed knife, can 
master not only his own steed, but any other animal of the 
Pampas. If he wants a fresh horse, he catches one from the 
nearest herd ; when night falls, he dismounts, readily secures 
the horse’s legs by putting on the “maneas” or hobbles, 
covers himself with a “ poncho,” or large blanket having 
central hole for his head, eats his supper, lights his cigarette, 
and lies down to sleep under a cloudless sky. ‘The peculiar 
Guacho method of capturing wild oxen or other big game, of 
which the “ guanaco” or “ hnanaco,” a spieces of llama, belong- 
ing to the camel family, is the most important in the sonthern 
country, has often been described. It is done by means of the 
long lasso, which consists of double thongs of leather with 
“bolas,” or iron balls, at the ends; the other end 
being fastened to the saddle-girth by an iron ring. The 
Guacho, with amazing dexterity, gallops up to the animal 
he is pursuing, and flings the lasso so expertly as to 
entangle the hind legs of the quadruped, which is soon 
brought to a stop by the horse, the weight of horse and 
rider being too much even for an ox to drag far, while the 
slender but agile guanaco must instantly be overcome. It is 
chiefly in Patagonia, or the Southern Pampas, beyond the 
frontier of the Argentine Republic, that the guanaco abounds, 
which supplies, as well as the rhea, or South American ostrich, 
somewhat more resembling the Australian emu, the Guacho’s 
most valuable game. Our Artist’s Sketches are characteristic 
of this manner of chase; the incidental danger of tumbling 
into a deep ravine, which is escaped by jumping off the horse, 
must sometimes occur in galloping at such headlong speed. 
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ON THE GREAT POST ROAD IN SIBERIA: A TEA CARAVAN FROM CHINA. 
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WAT Mr. W. H. Smith should be Lord Warden of the 
T Cinque Ports must seem fitting enough to everybody 
who is familiar with aquatic associations. A mile or so 
below Henley Bridge is Greenlands, a delightful retreat which 
could not belong to anyone but a waterman of the first mag- 
nitude. Many are the mansions which decorate the banks of 
the Thames, but this house of Mr. Smith’s has a subtle 
intimacy with the river—its lawn is the very spot to land from 
a trim-built wherry; the shade of gracious trees and the bril- 
liancy of huge parterres of flowers lend themselves in some 
indefinable way to suggestions of commodious launches, 
excellent lunches, and a gentle stroll on the green velvet of 
the turf at the close of day. Greenlands is not far from the 
island, adorned with a quaint temple, which marks one end 
of the course of the Henley Regatta. On this festival Green- 
lands sheds the radiant benevolence of a kindred spirit. No 
sculler can pass the place without the reflection that Mr. 
Smith is the prince of skippers. Yachting men, indeed, must 
have grected the new Lord Warden's appointment with 
unusual satisfaction, for none of his recent predecessors can 
be said to have had much taste for the sea; and, besides, 
Mr. Smith’s administration of the Navy has made him an 
authority on all manner of craft, from an ironclad to a dingey. 
Mr. Smith's ill-health has unfortunately made it impossible 
to instal the new Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports with the 
ancient ceremonials; but we may call attention once more to 
that strange batch of historic harbours which in times past 
have played so active a part in the maritime history of England, 
but among which two only can now be said to afford practical 
harbourage at all, while the rest have long since passed from 
the sphere of utility into the twilight of legend. 

Hastings, Dover, Sandwich, Hythe, and Romney formed 
the original Cinque Ports, and to them Winchelsea and Rye 
were subsequently added under the title of ‘‘ Old Towns.”’ 
Concerning the origin of the first members of the group, the 
usual amount of speculation has been rife; but whether they 
were a mere partial revival of the nine great fortresses which, 
in later Roman times, the Count of the Saxon Shore had under 
his command (and the sites of some of which are almost 
identical), or whether their inauguration was a matter purely 
Norman, is altogether beside an issue which points to the 
object of their creation with a distinctness hardly to be mis- 
understood. 

This object was, no doubt, the final outcome of the policy 
of the Conqueror, who looked upon the sea-lines of Sussex and 
Kent as the grand outwork of the conquest, and betrayed a 
never-ceasing vigilance that the lines of his communication 
with France should be secured. The surrender of Dover 
Castle, the very key of this position, had been one of the stipula- 
tions in the famous oath which in Edward’s lifetime he had 
extorted from Harold, and the possession of this stronghold 
but put that policy into force which, by severing this maritime 
district wholly from the civil and military administrations of 
Sussex and Kent, enabled its governors to wield its resources 
with greater vigour and effect, and which created that anomaly 
of Palatine jurisdiction in the midst of Feudality which has 
been, throughout the history of the Cinque 
Ports, their distinguishing trait. The guardian 
or warden held his seat of administration at 


Dover Castle; the jurats and barons, who ey 


composed the internal constitution of each port 
at a time when the English municipalities in 
general were subjected to the most rigorous 
enslavement, were trading settlers from William's 
dominions. They had duties sufficiently onerous 
to perform, and in return for their performance 
of them were granted certain extraordinary rights. 

Into the details of these rights it is not 
necessary to enter at any length in the limits of a survey 
necessarily brief. For practical purposes it will be sufficient 
to note the fact that the towns of the Cinque Ports were 
entirely self-governed, that their barons traded toll-free in 
every corporation, were exempt from all military service in the 
field, and, for whatever offence committed, could only be tried 
by their peers, before the Lord Warden or the King in person. 
The Parliamentary representatives of the Ports claimed, more- 
over, as their right, from time immemorial, the carrying of 


canopies of cloth of gold or 
silk over King and Queen at 
coronations, and the sitting at 
the King’s right hand during 
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i S Vas _, the necessarily subsequent 
| F \ } banquet, for which they re- 
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| x 4 ceived the canopy and accom- 
=} NPA JQ ~/* paniments as a fee. 
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At atime when the enter- 
prise of their mariners secured 
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to them the almost exclusive commerce with France, Spain, and 
Italy, it will be apparent that the rights accorded were real 
and tangible enough. But it is not the rights, but the service for 
which they were granted, which is the really important point 
in their story, and which lends to it a national dignity all 
its own. 

For the service rendered by the Ports in return for these 
favours was nothing less than supplying England with an 
established Navy, and by the act unconsciously laying the 
foundations of that maritime supremacy which is still the 
envy and admiration of the world. By an ordinance of 
Henry III. the Ports had to provide fifty-seven ships, 
each carrying twenty-one men and a boy, to serve 
the King at their own cost for fifteen days, and 
as long after as they might be wanted, if paid. 

The scale of pay may raise a smile, till 

the difference in value of the coinage 

is considered. The master of cach 

ship received sixpence a day ; 

the constable  sixpence; 

every one of the rest 

threepence ; while 

the list of 
ships to 
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be supplied trom each port was thus proportioned in a scale 
which shows their relative importance. Dover furnished 
twenty-one, Winchelsea ten, Hastings six, Sandwich, Hythe, 
Romney, and Rye, five each. 

The significance of this service, the far-reaching benefits 
which its accomplishment handed on to the England that was 
to be, throws into shade all other of the Cinque Ports rights 
and transactions, stained or rendered ridiculous as they are by 
grotesque violences consistent with the records of Fcudality, 
not from any viciousness in that great system, but from the 
necessary environments of violence which 
its edicts were in so large a measure 
framed to repress. The uniform of this 
self-constituted Navy, the coats of white 
cotton with the red cross, the royal badge, 
and the half lion, half ship, the arms of 
the port underneath, effaces all memories 
of trumpets sounded at midnight at 
Romney on the election of a mayor, of 
houses pulled down at Dover and Rye in 
the event of mayors proving recalcitrant 
as regards oaths, of dignitaries turned 
into the night with wife and family, and 
doors sealed behind them at Romney, 
Winchelsea, and Hastings in alike event- 
uality ; of thieves thrown from cliff tops 
at Dover or Folkestone, of women 
smothered in the marshes at Sandwich 
or drowned in the Delf. No! On read- 
ing of that uniform of the Cinque Port 
the heart of England is stirred, and 
criticism is blind to mediwval atrocities 
when it reflects that in that self-con- 
stituted Navy may have sailed ancestor 
in example, if not in blood, of the sea- 
dogs whose daring deflected the trade of 
the Indies, who scattered the galleons of 
Spain off Gravelines, or of a later off- 
spring who, at a not less glorious moment 
in history, broke the double line of France 
and Spain in the bay of Trafalga 

Of the quaint and manifold beauties 
of these old towns it is not necessary to 
speak, in face of the accompanying Ilus- 
trations. Dover Castle, that key of Eng- 
land, with its memories of IIlubert d 
Burgh’s heroic defence which saved 
Kngland from a French dynasty ; ILythe, 
with its High Strect; Sandwich’s Bar- 
bican Gate, the ruined church of St. 
Nicholas, the unparalleled Mermaid Street 
at Rye, are all shown here by an art mor: 
vivid than words, and which is not mot 
truthful or more graphic in its portrayal 
of the quaintness of medieval archi- 
tecture abounding in these old towns, 
than it is in its rendering of the cha- 
racteristic scenery in which two of thi 
most picturesque of them are si/uate. 
The singular charm of an ideally level land must be felt by 
all who have wandered round the two ‘old towns” of the 
Cinque Ports, who have watched Winchelsea cresting its 
green heights in the morning sun, and Rye’s towers and 
gables shining above the level marshes 

Scenic description, however, apart, a few notes may be 
permissible here of the vicissitudes of these historic defence 
of early England, whose narrow streets seem even now, to all 
who have read that constant succession of desperate shocks 
which constitute their history, to steam and stream with blood, 
to ring to the clangour of alarm-bells, the shouts of defenders, 












the absent English King made 
on Paris were at once avenged 
by a further sacking of Win- 
chelsea by the French Navy 
Count de St. Pol In 
again appeared off 
sacked Rye, and 
third time have 
done the same for Winchelsea, 
but for a gallant defence of 
the town by the Abbot of 
Battle. John de Vienne 


more successful in 1380, 


under 
1377 they 
the coast, 
would for the 


was 
when, 
curiously enough, for the 
second time in history, 
the inhabitants wer caught in 
h when they should have 
on the ramparts ; and it 
is supposed that the act of 
which has left 
autiful church 


thei 


chur 
been 


incendiarism 
nothing of the be 
a chancel 


of St. Nicholas but 

and side aisles was one result 
of the sentrics’ pious forget- 
fulness of elementary duties. 
The disasters of Winchelsea 
were, however, not overyet; for 


it was attacked and fired by the 
Trench for the last timein 1449. 
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ters ended here, 





town’s military disas 
r, Which was fatal, 
gradual 


long roll of the 
dled by one of 
to its commerce, 


‘The 


to be 





another characte 
but to its very life. A 
a deadlier than 
ind left this Portsmouth or South- 


SULCCe 


not only 


recession of the sea struck blow successive 
French invasions could give, 
ampton of the fifteenth century destitute of the very principle of 
fate all but two of the 


and 


that was to overtake 
first of its“ 
result. 


its existence. The 
old towns,”’ 
It was as if the 


Ports had fallen on the 

fading 
suddenly to retire 
In an instant 


Cinque 
and decay was the 
two miles from our Folkestone or 
troops for the 


ine vitab le 
sea were 


Dover. trade vanished. Th 





French wars sought another point of embarkation. The quays 
dark night in December 1170, two of the 
murderers of Becket had stealthily landed, and where, on an 
August evening of 1350, Edward III., the Black Prince, and 
John of Gaunt disembarked from a victorious fleet, which had 
all day long, while the battle rolled along the coast, 
withstood and triumphed over the combined attacks of France 
and Spain, were to welcome such celebrated seafarers no more. 
The glory of Winchelsea had departed, and less than the 
lapse of a century enabled an historian to describe the port 
envy of England’s enemies, as a town 


on which, on one 


noise of 


which had been the 


endowed indeed with the same privileges as those other of the 
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Cinque Ports to eS Ww 2? 
Which it belonged, 4 
as still sending two 
burgesses to Par- 
though 
the electors were 
but few, but 


liament, 


miserably decayed 
through the loss of 
its market, trade, 
and inhabitants of 
uny note, and 
with grass grow- 
ing in its paved 
streets to such an 
extent that this 
novel form of hay- 
harvest yielded £4 
a year, 

That withdraw- 
ing of the sea, 
which gave the 
death - blow to 
Winchelsea’s 
splendour, lent an 
impetus to the 
prosperity of its 
sister city. Rye 
began to flourish 
as the older town 
decayed, and the 
very power which 
had contributed to 
the latter’s ruin 
grave to the second 
of the ‘told towns”’ 
of the Cinque Ports 
a sudden import- 
ance, to which, 
without a revulsion 
of nature, it would, 
in all probability, 
not have attained. 
The sea, which had 
by its retirement 
sealed Winchel- 
death- 
proved, 
opposite 


sea’s 

warrant, 
by an 
activity, Rye’s sav- 
ing grace. For, as 


if to make amends for the injury it had done in the one 


one 


instance, it broke, swelled by an extraordinary tempest, with 
such violence on Rye’s embarrassed harbourage that it con- 
verted it almost in a moment into a very convenient port. 
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And successive tempests contributed at subsequent 
periods to the same end. 

The period of Rye’s prosperity now began. 

The Ypres tower, built by William de Ypres, Earl 

of Kent, in the reign of Stephen, looked down 

WY for the first time in the town’s history, com- 

paratively speaking, not on deserted streets ravaged 

by foreign armies, or pestilence bred from the neigh- 

bouring marsh (Rye had always the reputation of 

an unhealthy place), but on flounshing inhabitants, restored 

buildings, a growing fishing trade, an increased navigation, 

and a continual succession of going and coming celebrities, 

who now made this old town the point of embarkation 








for France. Among people who landed here 
in bad days and found in Rye a veritable 
harbour of refuge may be reckoned French 
Protestants fleeing from the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and others turned into refugees 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Elizabeth and Charles II. may be numbered 
among the town’s distinguished visitors, as 


c also may be the first two of the Georges; but 
| the last two distinguished personages, at all 


events, can hardly be claimed by the inhabi- 
tants as altogether complimentary additions to 


f the guest-roll, sceing that they were brought 
I<. ; to Rye whether they willed it or no, and were, 
} “3: 4 in point of fact, driven into the place through 
og Se stress of weather. 
Vy y } | This last fact speaks eloquently for Rye 
£ Th (hy Harbour, even so late as the beginning of the 


last century. But the fate which had shorn 
Winchelsea of its prosperity and significance 
was destined to overtake its sister town too; 
and the retirement of the sea for nearly two 


ee 
4 (i i} miles reduced Rye at last to the position 
a which it now occupies of a mediwval seaport 


yy | al with difficult access to the ocean, and placed 
gi ft i] its utility as a Cinque Port on the same plane 
< i as that of the remaining towns of Hythe, 
T, 4 Romney, and Sandwich, which had all suffered 
‘ oN ¢ similarly from the caprices of nature, but 


periods before. The importance of Romney 
‘, as a seaport, now two miles also from the sea, 
ceased altogether in the time of Edward I., 
when a great storm changed the course of the 
Rother, though it for a long while afterwards 
retained a certain dignified eminence as the 
most central of the Cinque Ports ; and through 
being disfranchised by the Reform Act, and, 
in consequence, escaping the operation of the 
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Municipal Reform Act, it still preserves many of the old 
Cinque Port customs which have died out elsewhere. Here the 
Central Courts were held after their removal from Shepway. 
The history of these old towns runs so strangely on the 
same lines, and to the same fated end so remorselessly pre- 
pared of seaports made sterile by the sea’s retirement, that 
about the remaining two (excepting Hastings and Dover, whose 
reccrd he that travels in excursion-trains may read) little 
remains to be said. It will be sufficient to note that Hythe 
was once a most important harbour, and is now chiefly 
remarkable for a school of musketry, whose operations make 
caution on the part of the explorer absolutely necessary, and 
for the Castle of Saltwood, one mile distant, where, on the 











THE 


ome 


present point of departure 


in which follows 
ction first wrought 
{ en completed by the 
n Actof 1835. Theiruse has gone ; their 
imyth; though the Lord Warden, or hi 
| presides at courts which are seldom held, and as 
that sort of jurisdiction which 
been almost entirely modified by statute. 
l I] entiment of the day, then, it may 


the Cinque Ports now 


the Coast exercise 


To the ieVellung ecm 
ha remnant of an institution as 
ld be abolished immediately, since its work is done, 
former days directed its 
all life 


however, is not 


toric office which in 


great ends should cease at once, now that 


the body corporate Such, perhaps, 
rst Eneli hmen who hav 
realised the noble infection of example, 
sare half the 


of municipal 


view taken by the read the records 
of the 
and who believe 


tion of 


who have 
that 


tnation’s greatnes 


r race, 


ociation founda. 


plendid as 
The petty pilfering 
ruption, the Parliamentary scandals of close boroughs— 
crimes justly laid to the charge of the Cinque Ports, when the 


retiring of the sea had removed the great sphere of action 
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from them—wil looked upon by p ople with such views as 
but regre splendid escutcheon, incurred 
rather through an adverse fate and the 
of change than by any action which should call for retaliation 


ttable ns on a 
resistless circumstance 
or should cloud for a moment the memory of great deeds. 
Perhaps, from his political sympathies and temperament 
the new Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports will look with 
will, then, in assuming office 


alike, 
acquiescence on such views. — TL 
reflec t, not without prick , and in spite of the criticism of those 
who can see nothing animate in any institution created earlier 
than the day before yesterday, that his position, though shorn 
now of responsibility and powcr, was once an 
in the and has been held by some 
of the greatest names which adorn her history. At Dover he 
John de Fiennes, 


safeguarding of England, 
may recall his earlicr ancestors in office: 
the first Constable and Warden, who took his insignia of office 
from the Conqueror’s hand ; that Hubert de Burgh 
defence of the castle England 
and the great Earl of Shrewsbury, 
mere name’s mention terror into the 
those Alards, grandsire and grandson, 
splendid canopies in St. Nicholas’s Church at Winchelsea. 
These, indeed, and others as famous, were the Lord 
Warden’s official ancestors in an age when the Ship of State 


and 


whose saved from a foreign 
oct upation . whose 


struck French ; and 


two 


new 
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immense factor 


who lie under 


we 


— 


and the 
hewn 


hands, 
prosperity and power had to be 


was guided by mailed path to England's 


through determined 
enemies, and held, when gained, at the point of the sword. Such 
memories, then, are fitly linked with the great Castle at Dover. 

But Walmer, one of Henry the Eighth’s ‘‘ block-houses,”’ 
and now the Lord Warden’s official residence, will evoke in its 
new occupant recollections of a later date, and more in keep- 
ing, perhaps, with the spirit of to-day. Here the dignitics of 
the ancient office descended on the shoulders of modern men. 
The names of William Pitt, the Earl of Liverpool, Lord 
Palmerston, and the late Lord Granville should reconcile in their 
latest successor any inconsistency which may appear to lic in the 
acceptance of a post formerly essentially martial by one who has 
won eminence as a statesman alone. But whatever may be, or 
may not be, the new Lord Warden's feelings towards his pre- 
decessors in office, he will remember that it is to the influence 
of the old decayed towns of the Cinque Ports that that office 
and that the 
Cinque and influence 
vanished and privileges debarred, can never be a dead letter 
in English institutions, or fail to stir sympathy in English 
hearts, so long as that credit is brought home to them, which 


owes primarily its true significance and strength ; 


Ports, in spite of withdrawn 


seas 


. isin common fairness theirs, of having laid the foundations 


OvuTRAM TRISTRAM, 


of the Fleet, W 
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Ifarris after we read,“ Bishop Thirlwall also had a 
Why a Did she write 
and was the Bishop angry 
letters to his 


lady correspondent 
to him at his cfuh, 
when the porter forwarded his 
house? We want to know more, if anything. 

st of us have lady correspondents. “ Happy 

»> who knows them not! Ilere is a general 
* Sir Edward has been ill sinea 
August... . How strange —his neighbour, Lord 
l'enterden, died in September!” Why strange? 
I: is very true we must all die, but most people 
have got over the sense of oddity which this 
arrangement originally produced in the human 
‘Lord Tenterden was standing by the 
River Lynes, fishing,” when he paid the debt 
of Nature. And how can man die better? 
“The Sumners’ tea-party’ (let us turn to gayer 
reminiscences) “was very pleasant. I met Lady 
Bruce, who came and spoke to me.” ‘That was 
an event of which the record well deserved to 
be printed. When our civilisation is dust, the 
Mr. Flinders Petrie of the future may discover 
ont of the wreck of literature a page of Lady 
Belcher, and learn that Lady Bruce came and 

wke to her. Lady Belcher * thought Serjeant 
clever man.” She thought concerts 
cleyate the thoughts of the poorer 
She was “much pleased with Canen 
‘Eternal Hope.” Das ist sehr 
The back dining-room was her 
favourite sitting-room. She owned the skin of 
a fine ant-eater and other curiosities. “How 
many mots have passed within the walls of this 
house !" cries the enthusiastic biographer, and 
he mentions the bishops, judges, and knights 
whom he has met there, and other wits, but he gives few 
examples of the mots. Here is one : “‘ Lady Belcher is fond of 
society, and she shines in it.’ a gentleman observed to me.” 
One prefers a mot attributed to Miss Cobbe: “To read in 
Browning's poems is like riding in a hansom cab, with a lame 
horse, over a rough road.” Lady Belcher says that Mr. Matthew 
Arnold “ was justly severe on Carlyle, who had lashed him 
several times.’ Was it donein public? Was it done,as when 
Mr. Carlyle was a schoolmaster, with a fire-shovel? Mr, 
Carlyle is believed to have said that Mr. Arnold was “a gawky 
goose, with a kind of sense in him,” which was very high 
praise from Mr. Carlyle. Occasionally Lady Belcher criticises 
the classics: “ How fine were some of Cicero's and Virgil's 
ideas!’ These pagans also stated their ideas very nicely : “ ‘They 
were great men according tothe light given to them,” and 
indeed they had never read Canon Farrar. 

“Mr. Kegan Paul said Emerson was nothing but a soap- 
bubble.” This was hard on an ingenious writer. Lady 
Belcher herself calls Mr. Browning “the worthy poet.” She 
* does not think much of Lord Tennyson's new volume,” but 
“Cowper is indeed a poet—it is so refreshing to read his 
works.” In earlier years Lady Belcher once met a curtseying 
little old lady. “Who is that lady?” inquired Lady Belcher. 
“ The once celebrated Taglioni,” was the reply. 

“ Society is now so large that it is necessary to be careful in 
conversation at parties,’ she says, but there is no dangerously 
exciting conversation in this remarkable collection worth 
remembering. Lady Belcher, meeting Mr. Froude at dinner, 
and not knowing him, asked how Mr. Froude could write a 
preface to a certain volume. This did show acertain ignor- 
ance of the world, but perhaps society is now very mixed. 
Lady Belcher heard M. Renan lecture: “He could be very 
witty, and was so—from the peals of laughter and stamping.” 
This does suggest that Lady Belcher heard the thunder but 
failed to see the lightning. 

If anyone looks at the index of this humorous work he 
will find plenty of famous names. For example, try Thackeray 
(page 120): “ Lady Belcher knew Thackeray's mother.” This 
is hardly adequate. Mr. Thackeray again appears (page 191) 
in connection with American securities. Of Mr. Carlyle we 
learn that, when a schoolmaster at Kirkcaldy, he corrected a 
pupil with a fire-shovel. Of Thomas Campbell, we hear that 
he fell asleep in the drawing-room after dinner. 

So the stream of prattle runs, by no means so enthralling 
as the recolicctions of Thackeray's Captain Sumph. Is it 
uncharitable to regard such a book as a voluntary redictio 

ad absurdum of the modern ana, which are full of 
names, yet contain not a word worth hearing abont the 
owners of the names. Lady Belcber was doubtless a kind, good, 
ezcelent woman, not at ail brilliant, hospitable, but by no 
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moans entertainin The tail of the comet of clever society 
passed almost within her orbit, but lent it a very faint and 
ephemeral glow. She remembered nothing of much moment ; 
you find Seott in the index, looking for him, read that he 
had not yet rendered Arthur's Seat historical. Yet the prattle 
about Lady Belcher is but a trifle more unimportant than the 
which has increased, is increasing, 


and, 


majority of such literature, 
and ought to be diminished. 


BLANTYRIE CHURCH, NYASSALAND. 
East Africa and South Africa, of late years, have become 
frequent topics of description and fields of 
enterprise for two influential British companies, with royal 


discussion as 


charters and possibilities of remunerative business, either in 
commerce or in the direct search for gold. ‘There is another 
region of Africa which has a different claim on public 
interest, and where it is likely that something may be done 
for the redemption of African heathenism and savagery, and 
for the rescue of an oppressed and helpless race of natives 
from the cruelties of the internal slave-trade. The shores of 
Lake Nyassa, and the highlands to the south of that lake, 
necessible by the River Shiré, a tributary of the Lower 
Zambesi, form the region explored by Livingstone and 
selected by him, which, above all, is best adapted to missionary 
operations, and to be the headquarters of philanthropic 
labours for the benefit of native Africa. It is here that the 
Scottish Presbyterian Church and the English Episcopalian 
Church—the latter by the Universities’ Mission, under Bishop 
Mackenzie—have endeavoured, working in and by the same 
Christian spirit, to establish an effective organisation. The 
story of each undertaking has been repeatedly told: it has 
incidents of disaster and temporary 
failure; but we have now to present a_ signal token 
of successful progress. The Fstablished Church of Scotiand 
is especially to be congratulated on the achievements of its 
great missionary, the Rev. David Clement Scott, B.D., at Blan- 
tyre, in the highlands above the left or east bank of the Shiré 
River; a place necessarily of the first importance, standing on 
the road which must be traversed overland from the Shiré 
River, which is not navigable higher up, to reach the shores of 
Lake Nyassa, Plantations and agricultural settlements, in 
which Messrs. Buchanan and Moir have engaged, with good 
prospects of success, at Mandala and Zomba, have arisen in 
this district, while the Mission Settlement, connected with 
those at the south end of Lake Nyassa, appears to be thriving 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS. 

A special service was held on Saturday. August 15, in 
Westminster Abbey, in memory of the late Mr. James Russell 
Lowell. Among the distinguished Americans present were 
the American Minister and Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Mackay and 
Mrs. Harrison (the danghter and daughter-in-law of the 
President of the United States),. and the Secretaries of 
the American Legation. Archdeacon Farrar, by whom, 
in the absence of the Dean of Westminster, the arrange- 
ments for holding the service were made, delivered an 
eloquent address on the life, work, and character of the 
deceased poet. The hymn “For ever with the Lord” 
and the anthem “ Blest are the Departed” (Spohr) were sung 
during the service, at the end of which the “ Dead March” in 
“Saul” was impressively played upon the organ, the congre- 
gation rising and remaining standing until its conclusion. 
‘The * Dead March” was again played at the Sunday afternoon 
service. 

At the Oxford University Extension gatherings Mr. Gore’a 
lectures on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans were a special 
attraction. Delivered partly extempore, partly from notes, 
partly from proofs, they produced as great an impression as 
his more elaborate Bampton Lectures. 

The Rev. W. Lock, of Keble College, is busily engaged on 
his Life of Keble. Though not a large book, it is based, toa 
considerable extent, on original material, and is likely to hold 


“the field. 


In all about £5000 has been raised for the new chureh at 
Charlton, Dover, to which the Rev. Sidney Faithhorn Green, of 
Miles Platting fame, has been presented by Keble College. Of 
this more than £1000 has been given by members of the 
English Church Union. 

It is noticeable that the Guardian cordially approves 
Archbishop Walsh’s declaration about divorce : “The guilt of 
adultery, so far from being washed away, is but deepened and 
blackened when the sinners, instead of turning from their evil 
ways, deliberately enter into a further compact to continue 
their sinful career.” “ The view too commonly taken,” says 
the Guardian, “is that going through the form of marriage 
sometimes excuses the acts by which such a perverted ceremony 
has been made possible.” 

Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, is said to be 
contemplating a summer school of theology at Oxford. 

The B. Nicholls, the husband of Charlotte Bronté, 
though in advanced life, is still able oecasion- 
ally to preach. Though withdrawn for many 
years from active service in the Church, he has 
continued to officiate at intervals in the some- 
what remote district of Ireland where he lives. 


tev. A. 


Bishop Blunt is to remain at Scarborough, 
but is to give up his archdeaconry. 

The appointment of the Rev. George Tug- 
well, of Borthwick, to the vacant stall in Wells 
Cathedral has given general satisfaction. 

It issaid that the cathedral in Iona is likely 
to be restored, and that the island may yet 
return to its ancient grandeur. If so, the words 
of St. Columba, on the eve of his death, will be 
recalled— 

In Iona of my heart, Iona of my love, 

Instead of Monk’s voice shall be lowing of kine, 
But ere the world comes to end, 

Shall be Iona as it was, 

There is every indication of most successful 
gatherings at Rhyl during the first week of 
October, in connection with the Church Con- 
gress. ‘The Bishop of St. Asaph will entertain 
a large party at the Palace, as will Dean Owen 
at the Deanery, while the gentry of the Vale 
of Clwyd will give a generous welcome to 
visitors. The Assembly of the Baptist Union 
will be held the same week in Manchester, and 
in the following week the Congregational Union 
will meet in Southport. 











SHIRE HIGHLANDS, 
and doing remarkably good work. There is, to our knowledge, 
no establishment of the kind, in any part of the globe, more 
deserving of approval and support. 

It is from a clergyman of the Church of England, the Rev. 
Horace Waller, Rector of Twywell, Thrapston, well known as 
the editor of Livingstone’s “ Last Journals,” and as a high 
authority on African geography and ethnography, that we 
have received the interesting communication now demanding 
our notice. Asa visible demonstration of the progress of the 
Mission at Blantyre, our readers will perhaps regard with some 
astonishment the View, published this week, of such oa 
building as Mr. Scott’s new church, erected in the interior 
of Africa; an edifice which would be creditable to any town 
or city in Great Britain, and which is said, truly for aught we 
know, to be the handsomest church in Africa, including such 
cities as Capetown, Port Elizabeth, and Durban. It has been 
constructed, of course, entirely by free labour, as Mr. Scott 
and his missionary colleagues have trained the Manganja 
natives to work for wages in making bricks, hewing timber, 
burning lime, and other industries. Mr. Scott has been his 
own architect, with the assistance of Mr. John MclIlwain, the 
artisan missionary at Blantyre, and has also been much aided 
by his neighbour, Mr. David Bachanan, of Mount Zomba, who 
superintended the masonry work. The building materials, 
which are of the very best quality, were obtained wholly from 
the district, except the glass and some internal fittings. We 
do not learn the cost, or from what funds it is defrayed ; but 
Scotland and England ought to provide for any deficiency, if 
it be really felt a point of national honour to sustain the 
institutions of Christian civilisation in Africa. The new 
church was opened on Whit Sunday, when thirty native con- 
verts joined the European residents in partaking of the Holy 
Communion. 

By the recent political and administrative arrangements, 
this region of Africa is placed under the control of a British 
Commissioner, Mr. H. H. Johnston, whose experience and 
abilities in African affairs, with his valuable contributions to 
the literature of those topics, are widely known. We give the 
following impressive extract from our correspondent’s writing 
upon this occasion— 

“ Livingstone’s plans for the salvation of the country have 
been loyally followed out—his aspirations more than realised. 
Hard by the spot where this church rears its head—so mar- 
vellously in harmony with the . stupendous pinnacles and 
domes of the Milanje range, which have certainly given 
Mr. Scott his inspiration—the writer of these words helped 
Livingstone to wrench the first slave-sticks from the necks of 
a captive gang; and the traffic is now slowly slinking away 
before the busy free Jabour which is attracted to the coffee and 
sugar plantations around the spot.” 


EAST CENTRAL AFRICA. 


It is announced that, owing to the prolonged 
agricultural depression, the revenues of the 
Dean and Chapter of Salisbury have been so 
affected as to provide but little income for the cathedral body. 
Under these circumstances a proposal by General Pitt-Rivers, 
the well-known archeologist, to purchase Old Sarum is being 
considered. 

Tn conversation some time ago Bishop Westcott mentioned 
that one of the writers who had most profoundly influenced 
his thought and work was Comte. 


The article on Pére Didon’s “ Life of Christ ” in the current 
Church Quarterly is said to be by Canon Scott Holland. 


The Theological College at Bala, of which the Rev. T. C, 
Edwards, M.A., D.D., was recently appointed Principal, is no 
longer to be confined to students for the Welsh Presbyterian 
ministry. It is to be reopened at the end of September, 
and will be free to all denominations. ‘The Rev. Principal 
Fairbairn, D.D, will preach at the reopening, and the 
Principals of the Welsh University colleges and of all the 
theological colleges have been invited to take part. 

The parish church of Goodmanhood, which bears traces of 
Saxon work, is to be restored. Bede mentions it in his 
*“ Ecclesiastical History” under the name of “ Godmunding- 
ham,” and says it was thesite of a Druidical temple, the high- 
priest of which was converted to Christianity by Paulinus, 
A.D. 627. 

There seems to be every chance of establishing a bishopric 
of Birmingham. Already £30,000 has been promised, and 
this will be raised to £50,000 so as to secure £1500 a year. 
The ex-Bishop of Worcester will contribute £800 a year out 
of his retiring pension, and this, with other payments to be 
derived from the surplus income of the mother parish, will 
supply the £3000 required by Parliament. The Rectory of 
St. Philip's will probably become the episcopal residence. 

The Rev. T. Lucius Morgan, formerly minister of the 
English Presbyterian Church at Beaumaris, has been pre- 
sented to the rectory of Lydham, Salop. 

A gentleman has offered to place the sum of £10,000 to the 
credit of the Bishop of Carlisle for the augmentation of ten 
poor benefices in that diocese. The name of the donor is not to 
be allowed to transpire. but the money will be paid in the 
course of a few days. ‘The Bishop is hopeful that so good an 
example may be copied. 

The Earl of Iddesleigh wishes it to be known, not only that 
lis eldest son, Lord St. Cyres, has not joined the Roman 
Catholic Church, but that “he has no intention of doing so.” 
Tt was stated, on what seemed to be good authority, that he 
had “ openly declared his adhesion to the old faith by taking 
an active part in the formation of Newman House, in South 
London.” V. 
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CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

An excellent worthy, some years ago, presented to the parish 
of which I have the honour to be rector a secondhand clock, 
which has been ticking intermittently ever since in the 
church-tower. It was a generous gift, and the people are 
proud of the ancient timepiece. We are not of those who look 
a gift-horse in the mouth, and it is not every parish that has a 
clock which strikes the hours and has some pretension to keep 
the time when it is duly watched and wound up and treated 
with loyal deference. We do not expect too much of our 
clock. It is a thing to boast of, even though it be not exactly 
a thing of beauty ; it has its own way of going and its own 
way of stopping too, and is entirely to be depended on for 
one thing—and that is for not being too rigidly uniform 
in its habits. In fact, our clock is a wayward clock; it 
prides itself on not being as other clocks are. Fifty times 
a day do fond eyes gaze at it, and the passers-by on the road to 
the nearest market town may often be heard exclaiming with 
a glad surprise, * Why ! that clock’s a-going to-day,” and then 
they pull ont their watches and compare notes. 

When our benefactor gave us that clock, another excellent 
worthy presented us with a sundial, and fixed it up with care- 
fully calculated precision upon the south porch. It is an 
admirable dial, exact, unpretentious, silent as the grave, fault- 
less, and absolutely to be trusted ; yet—such is the perversity 
of human nature—I never saw a human being turn his eyes 
to that sundial except he was one that I had taken the pains 
to show it to and bid him look at. Nobody cares for it, 
nobody respects it, nobody consults it, nobody believes it to be 
of the slightest use or admires it as an ornament. Why is 
this? 

There is something in the nature of all of us which makes 
perfection appear insipid. It is irritating to find in anything 
no margin of error. In proportion as we eliminate the 
“personal equation,” in that proportion we are face to face 
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for very various periols. He took careful notesand showed them 
tome. The “shark” kept on for nearly an hour, some persisted 
only for five or six minutes, some for half aday ; but the prize of 
patient continuance was won by a plump little veteran, with a 
tortoiseshell case and a pretty little portrait of Charles I. inside 
it, certainly more than two hundred years old. This old relic 
actually wenton for twenty-two hours. Surprised into unwonted 
activity after a sleep of centuries, it could not have enough of 
the joy of being awake again. For myself, I never in my life 
had a watch I could depend upon, but I only half regret the 
fact. I seldom miss a train, for I can always calculate what 
o'clock it is by making due allowances. Of course my watch 
plays tricks ; so do my dogs, but it does not hurt me and it 
amuses them. I bear no malice to the one or the other—they 
are, each in his own sphere, interesting organisms. That 
I do not occasionally, in my weak and foolish moments, covet 
a better article to compare with my neighbour's sumptuous 
productions, is more than I can say, for pride will tempt 
us all at times, and no man likes to be jeered at for his 
“turnip.” But there are clocks and watches that I would 
rather have as my own than the best that Dent ever dreamt 
of, though they should be jewelled in a hundred holes—such 
as that clock that the late Principal of Brasenose College 
showed me lovingly some twenty years ago. It was made to 
go on fora hundred years without winding. When I saw it, 
it was solemnly swinging its long pendulum and keeping 
admirable time, as it had done, if I mistake not, for some ten 
or twelve years already. I hope it is still going on—bearing 
witness to the shortness of human life and the length 
of clock life. Was it this clock, or was it another, 
that kept note of all the changes of the calendar, 
and, when a leap year occurred, duly chronicled Feb. 29? 
But of all the watches that ever were, the most precious 
to me, if it could be recovered from the ruthless 
hands of the destroyers, wonld be Doctor Donne’s watch, 
which he left by will to his “very worthy friend and 
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NEWQUAY, CORNWALL. 
north coast of the Cornish peninsula, declining 
and opening grand views of the Atlantic Ocean, 


The rocky 
southward 
presents some of the finest prospects of sea and sky to be 
enjoyed on the shores of Britain. These are nowhere grander 
than from the headlands in the neighbourhood of Newquay 
and Mawgan, where the shore has a direct westerly aspect. 
Newquay is easily reached by a short branch of the Great 
Western Railway at Par. Junction, beyond Lostwithiel. It 
is situated not far west of St. Columb Minor. It has 
special attractions in the romantic character of its rock 
scenery, its deep caves and fissures of the cliffs, and the 
wide expanse of hard sands, dry at low tide, which invite 
sea-bathing. It isa small town, which once, perhaps, throve 
by smuggling, though now by honest trade. The * Old Fish 
Cellars,” also the so-called “Tea Caverns,” may in past 
times have served different uses. But it is the pilchard— 
a fish peculiar to these far western coasts, and known in its 
pickled state as * Cornish duck” when sold and caten in the 
adjacent county of Devon—that chiefly engages the industry 
of a brave and hardy class of boatmen. ‘The approach of 
a& migratory shoal is anxiously watched, the “ huer,” 
or man appointed to raise the “hue and ery,” keeping 
a constant look-out in the the © IIuer's 
House,” on the eastern point of the Beacon Hill. Beyond 
this, passing the coastguard station and crossing a sort of 
isthmus, rises the bold promontory of Towan Head, which 
commands a view of the whole coast on each side, from Kelsey 
IIlead northward to Trevose Head, near Padstow. j 

Short excursions from Newquay bring the visitor to many 
interesting places. The nearest is Porth, with its cliffs, caves, 
and island, with Trevelga Head, at the east end of the bay, 
where is often seen, at certain times of the tide, the grand per- 
formance of the * Blowing-hole,”’ when the pent-up air in a 
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with mere mechanism. Never to make mistakes is the character- 
istic of the low man. You may find a million knaves who 
in the course of their lives were never known to be wrong in 
adding up miles of figures. ‘They are worth so many pounds 
a year to any haberdasher in the New Cut. That is all 
they are fit for. Seven pieces of tape at five farthings a piece, 
three ha’p'orth of pins from a twopenny box, half a card of 
hooks and eyes at threepence a card, with five hooks and seven 
eyes short, a pair of braces a trifle soiled at tenpence for three 
pairs, and two-and-a-half per cent. discount off the total for 
ready money. How much? ‘The man will tell you ina 
twinkling, he’s as true as my sundial! Do you love him? 
Not you! You'd as soon lose your heart to a pair of pincers. 
But you do get very fond of your watch, especially if it varies. 
Yon take it out much more often to find how wrong it is than 
to find out the time of day. When it stops without rhyme or 
reason, you shake it, and it probably thinks better of it and 
languidly consents to go for a little while longer ; next day it 
starts off at a full gallop, and you find it has gained five 
minutes in twelve hours. That’s a watch of some character, 
that is! But suppose all watches went like chronometers, 
who would carry one? ‘The monotony of all men’s watches 
saying exactly the same thing at every moment of the day or 
night would be sickening. I knew a man once who had a 
large collection of watches. They dated from fabulous ages, 
they came from distant lands, they included that famous 
“repeater” which the boatswain in “ Peter Simple” was so 
proud of. One had been dented by a bullet at Waterloo ; another 
had been cut ont of ashark which had swallowed it in a sailor's 
breeches-pocket ; and a lot of seven had been bought as a bargain 
of a mysterious villain who was suspected of having abstracted 
them from a pawnbroker's window. I asked my friend one 
day how many he had. “Sixty-two in all!” was the reply. 
“T wound them all up yesterday, and so I happen to know ! ” 
“ Wound them up?—do you mean to say they all go?” His 
contemptuons astonishment was-chilling. “Why, my good 
man, what do you suppose they were made for?” ‘To say the 
truth, I had never looked at the matter in that light. It 
appeared, however, in pursuing my inquiries, that some of 
these articles did not go, for the sufficient reason that their 
mainsprings were broken ; but the rest did actually begin to 
tick when the key was removed, and continued ticking andibly 
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kind brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Grymes,” describing it as 
“that striking clock which I ordinarily wear.” To think of 
holding that in one’s hand! It rested once near the great 
dean’s heart—it answered to the pulses that were beating there, 
When he died it grew cold. What a life thats watch must have 
led ! What a joy to the little children when he drew it forth and 
made it strike the hours. Perhaps Shakspere siw it, heard 
it, handled it; for was not Donne a “great lover of 
plays,” as Ben Jonson testified of him? But who cares for 
Donne now? Alas! hero worship is surely on the decline. 
We adore the moderns and their new devices, and we 
bargain that our engine-turned playthings shall be up to the 
last fashion ; and now our maidens must wear their watches 
on their wrists, and defy the tennis balls. And the moral of 
itall—what is the moral? ‘ Madam,” said Coleridge to the 
serious lady who inquired for the moral in “The Ancient 
Mariner "—* Madam, I never knew it had a moral.” 
AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





LAUNCH OF A NEW LIFE-BOAT 
ATHERFIELD, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
On Aug. 10, H.R.H. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
attending in the place of Princess Beatrice, launched a new 
life-boat at Atherfield, a dangerous locality at the back of the 
Isle of Wight. ‘The weather was fine, and there was a large 
concourse of spectators. Mrs. Catherine Swift, after whom 
the new craft has been named, left to the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution the sum of £700, by which the vessel has 
been provided, and also a boat-house. Special means for 
lowering the boat to the shore have also been constructed. 
The christening ceremony was gracefully performed by the 
Princess. and the act was announced by loud cheering. Her 
Royal Highness was accompanied by Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg (Governor of the Isle of Wight) ; Lady Sophia Macnamara 
and Major A. J. Bigge, C.B., and Admiral Sir Augustus Philli- 
more, representing the parent institution, were also present. 
The royal party travelled by rail to Ventnor, and thence 
proceeded in an open carriage by road to Atherfield. Our 
Illustrations are from photographs by Mr. G. Knight, of Migh 
Strect, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
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cavern half-filled by the sea forces upward a huge cloud of 
spray, issuing by the hole above, and rising to 2 majestic 
height. The “ Banqueting - hall Cavern,” the “Cathedral 
Cavern,” the “ Boulder Cavern,” and the “ Fern Cavern,” along 
this part of the beach and at Watergate, are very remarkable. 
A longer excursion to the north-east, seven miles from 
Newquay, brings the tourist to Bedruthen “Steps,” where 
beneath a grand range of cliffs, at some points 360 ft. high, a 
series of isolated rocks, like stepping-stones, extends between 
two headlands. The effects of the sea, in chopping and hewing 
such masses of granite into weird and grotesque shapes. may 
here be observed with wonder : an example of this is “ Queen 
Bess Rock,” which was at one time not unlike the figure of 
that royal lady, with her crown, high ruff, and stomacher, 
The pretty village of Mawgan, near this part of the coast, has 
many attractions for visitors. Not far from its fine old parish 
church is the Roman Catholic convent or nunnery of Lanherne, 
occupying the ancient manor-house of the Arundel family ; 
the convent itself was formed about sixty years ago, as a place 
of refuge for some Flemish nuns who left Antwerp at the 
Belgian Revolution of 1831. The beautiful wooded park of 
Carnanton, belonging to Mr. Brydges-Williams, is in this 
pleasant vale. 

Returning to Newquay, and walking a mile or two inland, 
one discovers other interesting local features ; there is a tidal 
river called the Gunnel, once navigable but now choked with 
sand, which has to be crossed, either at Pentre or at ‘Tregunnel ; 
and beyond this lie some inviting rural spots. The views of 
Tregunnel Farm, Penpoll, and Holywell, among our Artist's 
sketches, as well as the village of Crantock, are found in the 
country just at the back of Newquay. Crantock is said to 
have been a town of some traffic in remote ages, when the 
Gunnell was a maritime port, and when mining and smelting 
industries employed a large population. To the west of this 
place is another part of the sea-coast, with several bays or 
inlets, bold jutting promontories, such as Kelsey Head and 
Pentire, and the Gull Rocks, the Chicks, and the Goose, around 
which the sea is always lively. Newquay, in short, from its 
very position, can never be dull ; and people who had seen the 
sea before only at Brighton or Folkestone might well be sur- 
prised by the asnect of the true wide ocean on these far westz7a 
shores. 
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Tea and tobacco, in that country of few prejudices, may furnish 
regalement of both ingredients, acceptable to feminine guests 
as well as consistent with the host’s private habitual comforts ; 
these village matrons have also brought him a present of fruit, 
and are pleased to show him their children. If he has nota 


picture-book, a musical box, or anything of that kind where- 
with to entertain them, he can show them his watch, or the 
photographs of his friends at heme, or the last Number of the 
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Illustrated London News which those friends have judiciously 
sent him, In general, it would be a good rule for travellers 
in such countries, and for resident officers of the civil or 
military service, to be provided with some inexpensive means 
Talking is often difficult 
with 


of amusing friendly native visitors. 
on similar occasions even among ourselves in England ; 
Burmese ladies it may be an impossibility for the European 


host, 
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1, Old Fish-Cellars, 3. The Huer'’s House, 5. Tea Caverns. 7. Newquay Harbour, 9. Convent at Mawgan. 11, Holywell. 12. Penpoll. 
2. The Blowing-Hole. 4. The Headland, 6. Mawgan Church. 8 Queen Bess Rock. 10. Tregunnel Farm, 13. Crantock Village. 
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SKETCHES AT TREVES, ON THE MOSELLE. 


and the architect, Herr Wirtz.” The report goes on to 
describe the labours of some experts to mend the vestment, 


and to clear it of dustand mould, after which it was carefully 
placed in a leaden chest, and the latter enclosed in three wooden 
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the high altar, and is supposed to have becn conveyed from 
lena, in the reign of 
resided at “ Augusta 
nearly seven 


Jerusalem by order of the Empress [« 
the Emperor Constantine, when he 
Trevirorum.” It first publicly exhibited 
hundred years ago, in 1196, when it was placed in a chest 
under the new altar. There it rested till 1511, when the 
Emperor Maximilian I. wished it to be exhibited, which was 
done in that year. Pope Leo X. about this time promised 
indulgence to all who made the pilgrimage to Tréves. In the 
years 1531, 1545, 1553 it was also shown, despite the opposition 
of Luther ; again in 1585, 1594, and 1635. ‘Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, when the French under Louis XIV. 
invaded Germany, the precious relic was hidden in the fortress 
‘There, in 1725, the Elector of Cologne 
was allowed to see it. At Ehrenbreitstein the coat was kept 
tillafter the Seven Years’ War. After the last exhibition 
there in 1765, it was brought back to Tréves, but it had to be 
removed into the interior of Germany when Napoleon I. invaded 
the country. In 1810, another solemn exhibition was permitted 
to take place at Treves; and Napoleon I. expressly forbade 
miracles to be performed on this occasion ; yet the report of 
the Vicar-General Cordel says that gouty patients who were 
wheeled up walked away alone. The rulers of 1844 were 
more tolerant, and numerous miracles were reported. Last 
year the Bishop of Tréves appointed a special Commission to 
examine the condition of this venerated relic. The following 
is the official description 

“The relic in its eutirety consists of three layers of 
stuff fixed one over tle other, the top piece being mostly of 
silk, with a pattern on it; the under one of a gauzy fabric, 
rather like crépe de Chine. The age of the gauze it is impos- 
sible to determine. It may be concluded that the silk stuff 
came from the East,and most probably originated between 
the sixth and ninth centuries. The coloured pattern consists 
of dark-yellow and purple stripes, the ground in large 
squares formed of narrow braid. Within these squares 
one recognises two birds turned towards each other, with 
a ynece shaped like a hook or lancet at the back of the head, 
au branch in front of the beak, and a rod under the claws. 
Between the upper and under stuffs are decayed pieces spread 
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IN THE MARKET-PLACE: THE QUACK DOCTOR. 

out between the two layers of stuff. These decayed parts 
belonged without doubt to the Holy Vestment. 
This plain brownish-coloured stuff is, according to all appear- 
ances, of linen or The upper and under stuffs 
were evidently intended to preserve the vestment lyiig 
between them, and this is the reason why at different 
times, as necessity required, they were added. ‘The age of 
the inside stuff can also not be determined; in any case, it 
is older than the stuffs covering it. ‘The material and work- 
mauship leave no room for doubting the tradition concerning 
the vestment. In the present state of the inner stuff an 
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examination as to whether seams originally existed gave 
no results, But there is no reason for supposing any 
to have existed, for what seams there are belong to 
the top and bottom stuffs, and give one the impression 
of being necessarily seams made in later years. On the 
neck and on the bottom hem are the remains of a wide 
border with a pattern, on which the colours red and green 
are easily discernible. Two parallel stripes of the border 
ran, as scraps prove, from the neck to the bottom. Twenty 
fall from the neck, eighteen of which are in good 
They are formed of threads laid parallel to one 


cords 
condition. 
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another, consisting seemingly of silk. The length of the 
cords varies from four to ten centimétres, the width from six 
to one centimétres. Large pieces of the inner stuff are to be 
found on the inside of the back, under the turned-back gauze 
which forms a sort of pocket. Over the surface and under 
the stuff bearing the bird pattern there are remains of a 
green-patterned stuff. All the patterns, éspecially those of 
the birds, were very accurately sketched by Father Beissel 


chests. The pilgrim visitors who will pray at the altar in 
‘l'réves certainly believe in the genuineness of this relic, and the 
Bishop of ‘T'réves has received a letter from Pope Leo XIIT. to 
the effect that he approves of the exhibition of the * Sacred 
‘Tunie,” and recognises the necessity of utilising the advantage 
accruing from the restoration of peace between Church and 
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State in Germany for strengthening the Faith. Ilis Holiness 
also grants an indulgence to all pilgrims. 

The subjects of our present Sketches, however, belong to 
the ordinary aspects of the town and its population, and to its 
monuments of historic antiquity, including grand Roman 
structures of the fourth century. ‘The most remarkable of thicse 
is the Porta Nigra, originally Porta Martis, a double arch 
forming the gateway into the Roman city; this massive 
edifice is 99 ft. high, 125 ft. wide in front, and 54 ft. from 
front to back; its two semicircular arches, 24 ft. high, are 
surmounted by two storeys of upper buildings, with six 
arched windows in each storey, and with ranges of small 
columns between the windows; at each side rises a flanking 
tower, but one of the towers, higher than the other, is 
annexed to the Church of St. Simeon, built in the 
eleventh century. Of the Roman amphitheatre at Tréves 
there are but few remains. ‘This city, as the abode of 
the Emperors Constantius, Constantine the Great, Julian, 
Valentinian, Valens, Gratian, and Theodosius, was long second 
only to Rome in political importance. ‘The imperial palace 
must have been of immense magnitude; some fragments of 
its walls now remaining are 90 ft. high and 10 ft. thick, and 
the baths are worthy of inspection. The Cathedral, founded 
by the Empress Helena, and dedicated to St. Peter, was 
rebuilt in the Middle Ages, of alternate layers of stone and 
brick, and in the earliest Byzantine style of architecture. ‘The 
Archbishops of 'Tréves, as Princes and Electors of the “ Holy 
Roman ” or German Empire, were considerable potentates until 
long after the era of the Protestant Reformation. DBesidesthe 
Cathedral, this city possesses the Liebfrauenkirche, a graceful 
circular building of the thirteenth century, and other 
churches deserving admiration. The bridge over the Moselle 
stands on a substructure of Roman date. At the village 
of Ygel, six miles from ‘Iréves, is one of the most 
remarkable Roman monuments of its kind—a memorial 
obelisk, 7O0ft. high, eleborately sculptured, commemor- 
ating some of the Secundini family. Tréves is reached in 
eight hours by steam-boat up the Moselle from Coblentz, or 
from Cologne by railway. It isa place meriting at any time 
the attention of Rhineland tourists, quite irrespective of the 
religious festival or pilgrimage of the * Holy Coat” this year. 
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THE PL AYHOU SES 


BY CLEMENT SCOT’. 


Let me take the opportunity of a dull aud uneventful week to 
say a few words more about this “ convention” thatis supposed 
by many earnest writers to be strangling the stage, to hint, as 
it were, something of the new drama that is foreshadowed. 
and at the same time to answer—and, I hope, correct—many of 
the courteous critics and correspondents who have taken 
exception to my remarks and in a measure quite misunder- 
stood them. My contention from the first has been that the 
drama generally, whether it be in its form, its literature, its 
tone and its tendency, has improved enormously within the 
last quarter of a century, and is improving every hour we live. 
My second point was—and I have never at any time swerved 
from it—that those are false guides and counsellors who 
insist that young dramatists should scorn “ convention,” as itis 
called, and neglect the dogmatic truths which from all times 
have governed this branch of art. 

I say, then, that the drama as a whole is improving day by 
lay and hour by hour. Melodrama is selected by the thought- 
less as the branch of dramatic art that is most open to 
exception, and melodrama is always quoted as the form of 
drama that is most obstinately conservative. But is it so? 
I consider—and surely in these discussions practical experience 
should have some weighit—that melodrama under George Sims, 
Henry Pettitt, Robert Buchanan, and many others, is, rela- 
tively, us much an improvement on the melodrama of 
Buckstone. Boucicanlt, and Byron as is the comedy and life- 
plays of Pinero, Jones, Henley, Stevenson, Malcolm Watson, 
Jerome, and many of the writers of the younger school an 
improvement on the dramatic reform started in the renais- 
sance period of Robertson. Indeed, I think the despised melo- 
drama, again relatively, has advanced more than any other 
branch of dramatic art. It is less stilted, less stagey, less 
obstinately conservative, less absurdly conventional, and far 
more natural than it was ten or twenty years ago. But it is 
idle to maintain, as some seem inclined to maintain, that this 
improvement dates from to-day, that it is due in any way 
to the influence of Ibsen, or that it has been caused by any 
present-day revolt of the younger school of critics against the 
old. The outward and visible sign of melodrama’s recantation 
and advance dates not from to-day but from the days of 
Mr. Wilson Barrett's management of the Princess’s Theatre. I 
maintain that Mr. Wilson Barrett did for melodrama what 
Robertson did for domestic comedy, and what Henry Irving 
has done for the Shaksperean and romantic drama, ‘The first 
sign of melodramatic renaissance was when Mr. Wilson Barrett 
brought Mr. George R. Sims to the front, when he produced 
* The Lights o' London,” and when he followed it up with * The 
Silver King.” Don't let anyone be so deluded as to suppose 
that melodrama’s advance dates from “'The Trumpet Call,” 
forit is not true. Melodrama’s advance dates from the time 
when George R. Sims broke through the hedge and showed 
that time and the hour required a more natural, a more 
personal dramatist than Dion Bouciault, who leaned more to 
romance than reality. If Robertson was the pioneer of 
personal comedy, then Sims was the pioneer of personal and 
local melodrama. ‘The drama’s patrons had shown what laws 
they wanted, and George Sims understood them; and yet, 
forsooth, there is no playwright more systematically abused by 
the new school of faddists than the very man who created the 
reform for which they are all shrieking. 

There is one element in the matter thatisalways forgotten, 
and thatis the acting. Ilow far has more natural acting been 
the cause of the palpable improvement in mere melodrama? 
Far more than the critics are inclined to allow. They go and 
see * The ‘Trumpet Call” which happens to be singularly well 
acted —acted, thatistosay, in a manner as natural as melodrama 
will allovw—and with strange inconsistency some of them vote 
the drama strong and the acting tame. ‘They see that some- 
thing is different ; they do not know what it is, and they hurry 
to the conclusion that Mr. Sims and Mr. Buchanan are wise to 
yield to the clamour whic h would make our drama undramatic 
and our plays colourless. But they say no word for the 
natural art of Mr. Leonard Boyne, of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
and, more than all,of Miss Elizabeth Robins, whose natural 
style, whose superb scorn of melodramatic rant, whose hatred 
of the affectations of the old melodramatic style cause just 
the difference which is wrongly ascribed to a “new departure 
in melodrama.” Rubbish! ‘The * new departure” in natural 
and local drama began at the Princess's Theatre. The new 
departure in melodramatic acting dates from “The Trumpet 
Call” at the Adelphi, though it is obstinate and unjust to 
forget both Mr. Wilson Barrett and Mr. E. 8S. Willard at the 
Princess's. 

And now one word about the dramatic dogma on which I 
insist and for which I am gravely taken to task. I am told 
by clever writers that music is the only art that has a dogma. 
That is the only mechanical art—the only art, rather, that 
has any obstinate mechanism in it. I am told that I say 
no word about painting, and it is insisted that literature is as 
free as the winds, and that dogma knows it not. Put is it so? 
What would become of the painter who could not draw or who 
had no sense of colour? Is not the rule of drawing a straight 
line—dogma? Is not the truth of the rules of colour and per- 
spective a dogma? Does the painter require no drawing-master ? 
Again, with the poet. What would become of the poet who 
had no ear, who neglected the laws of scansion and rhyme 
and rhythm and metre? Is there no dogma in poetry? Is 
the novelist permitted to say what he has to say 
without any divisions of chapters, without any arbitrary 
form whatever? Where is the artist in any branch of 
art who is not bound by dogma? Literature is, of course, as 
free as the winds, and long may it remain so!—but I do notenvy 
the literary man who embarks on his career and disregards 
form or style. And so is the drama as free as air; but the 
drama is governed by rules as absolute as any other branch of 
art. My contention is that this protest against “ convention” 
really means a protest against the workm: anlike and well-made 
pl uy. If, indeed, “'The Trumpet Call” is a well-made play, 
then I have nothing more to say. For my own part, I do not 
find it nearly so well-made a play as many that have preceded 
it. I believe it to be deficient in colour and contrast, not so 
vividly dramatic as its predecessors; but its inherent defects 
have been concealed by the strong and vivid manner of the 

authors, by the force of its episodes, by the strength of 
its scenic illusion, and, more than all, by the intensely 
natural style adopted by the majority of the performers, 
It really almost makes one laugh to be told that the 
natural school of acting, that the protest against con- 
ventionality, that the war against the stereotyped and stagey 
dates ‘from to-day, when many of us have been fighting 
for them tooth and nail, ri ct armiés, ever since 1860. Let us 
be natural, by all means; let lhterature and dramatists and 
actors have free play ; let these clever people who talk so much 
and perform so little invent for us a new set of passions to 
play upon, but do not let them try to persuade the young 
dramatist that he can do without dogma, or the young 
dramatist will assuredly come to untimely grief. 
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SORRENTO (Dawlish),—This part of the Paper goes to press so early that it is 
impossible to reply to correspondents the same week that their letters reach us, 

L DksANGES.—There is a second solution to your two-move problem by 1 Q to 
Q 7th, &e. 

M F A (Bedford).—Both the proposed solutions are incorrect. Mr Kidson's problem 
will repay further examination, The position is correctly printed, 

TG Drake.—The solution required is 1. Bto Q 2nd, Kt takes B; 2. Q to B 4th (ch) 
&ce. We cannot reply by post. 

Dr F St.—Your new problem shall have our best attention. 

J CoAp.—The three-mover is pretty, but somewhat too simple for our columns, 

F L JAMES.--The solution was acknowledged a fortnight ago. With regard to 
No. 2470 you are altogether on the wrong trac 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS Nos, 5 to 2458 received from Dr P B Bennie 
(Me lbourne UE: $ 2461 and 2462 from J Gordon Macpherson (South Africa ( 

2463 from W F Slipper (Madras); of No. 2464 from Dr A R V Sastry (Tumkur 

of N 2466 fr om the Rev J Wills (Barnstable, Mass., U.S.A.); of No, 2467 fron 

Ambroise Colin (Caen), T Guest (Smethurst), G A’ H (Malta), James Dobson 

(Dublin), Dr F St, and Re Worters (Canter) pUry) : of No. 2 : y 

LL, Schin (Vienna), , and T Guest ; of Jobn G Grant (E tling), 

T Guest, Mrs Beddome, J Ross (Whitley ); Ww H Reed (Liverpool), and R Worters. 


CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBL EM No, 2470 received from R Worters (Canterbury), 
W_H Reed (Liverpool), T Guest, W Righy, Sorrento (Dawlish), Martin F, ‘ 
(Ware), Dawn, B D Knox, E E H, oon gy Bygott, E P Vulliamy, Hereward, 
Shadforth, W R B(Plymouth), Tu ar (Leeds), Alpha, T Roberts, M Burke, 

rt Dewne, D McCoy (Galway), A New oy Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), R H Brooks, 

, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), J F Moon, Columbus, WR Raillem, Julia Short 

F . W , Fr Fernando (Dublin), R Kundmulier 
gdeburg), Dane John, Victorina Aoiz y del Frago (Pamplona), H 8 Brandreth, 

,and & Anderson, 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2468.—By H. E. K1pson, 
WHITE. BLACK, 
1.QtoQRsq B to Kt 8th 
2. Q to K 2nd (ch) K takes R 
3. Q mates, 
If Black play 1. B to Kt 2nd, 2. Kt to B 4th (ch); if 1. P to B 4th, then 2. P takes 
R, &c. 


PROBLEM No. 2472, 
By H.F. L. MEYER. ¢ 
BLACK, 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 


CHESS IN LONDON, 
The two following games were played blindfold by Mr. WyKEe BAYLIss 
against members of the Clapham Park Chess,Clab, 
(Evans Gambit.) 


WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 

(Mr. Wyke Bayliss) (Amateur) ies. Wvke Bayilss) (Amateur) 
1. PtoK 4th Pto K 4th 7. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
2. K Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd . B takes P Q to Q 2ud 
3. Bio B4th Bto B4th 19. Q to R 3rd (ch) 

4 ; : : : 
git f ith Kt takes I . B takes R winsat once, forif R takes 
5. P to B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd B, P Queens, &e. 
6. Castles Kt to B 3rd 19 P > 
P b to B 4th 
7. PtoQ 4th P takes P 0. R to Q sq cel 10 OS 

> . > > > 20. R sq (ch) Brio Q bth 
8 P takes I Bto Kt 3rd 121. P to Rath 


9 Bto K Kt _ P to Q 3rd 


. vets fine and profound for blindfold 
10. Kt to B 3rd B to K 3rd play, which makes it surprisiog that the 
This, of course, loses a piece. easier win by Btakes I should still be 
11. P to Q 5th Kt to K 4th |‘ wked 
2. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt | 2! K Rto K B sq 


. R takes B (eh) 
The ending is in brilliant style, 


13. P takes B 

14. P takes P(ch) K to K 2nd 

15. Kt to Q 5th (ch) K to Q 3rd 4 P takes R 

15. Q to B 3rd 23. Rto KSth (ch) K takes B 
A strong move,to which there scems to 24. Q two Kot 3rd (ch) K takes P 

be no satisfactory re}! vs 5. Pto B3rd (ch) K moves 

16. 3 takes R 26 Q mates, 


B to Q 5th 





(King’s Gambit.) 
WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 


(Mr. Wyke Bayliss) (Amateur) | (Mr. Wyke Bayliss) (Amateur) 


1P to K 4th P to K 4th | Kt 3rd or Sth, in any case would have 
2. P to K B 4th P takes P | heen Letter. 
3. K Kt to B 3rd P to K Kt 4th 9. Q to R 5th P to Q 4th 
4. Bio B 4th Bto Kt 2nd 10. B to K Kt 5th Q to Q 2nd 
5. Castles P toQ 3rd B takes ¥ «ch), fonowed ny Kt toB 
te > 3 3r Srd, sueuld have been playéd now, and 
; a 7S. P P to Q I rl ' pseniy tore hg rece abbead, Covild make a 
Winte takes immediate advantage of | 11, P takes P P takes P 
Dincks Net move, aid Sow cbiaies 88/19, BioQKssth Kt tog B ord 
: i oa 13. Kt to Q 3 3rd B takes P (ch) 
7 Q takes Kt 14. K to R sq Q to K 3rd 
8. Q B takes P Q to Q sq 15.Q Rto K sq B to K 4th 
16. R takes B Q takes R 


About as bad a square as the Queen 
could have been played to. Q to K 2nd,! 17, Q mates, 

Herr Lasker continues his engagement at the German Exhibition, where 
he daily encounters players of all degrees of strength. Some of them, 
indeed, are rather too good for simultaneous play, but, generally speaking, 
the young muster carries everything before him. His match with Mr, F. J. 
Lee has the novel and commendable stipulation of twenty-five moves per 
hour, an accelerated rate of play which greatly commends itself to the 
crowded room of spectators, 

The silver medal presented by the president of the Newcastle Chess Club 
has been won by Mr. G. C. Heywood, His victory Is a popular one, for since 
his residence in the North be has made a host of friends, and bas done mach 
to foster alove of the game. Mr. Heywood bas also made his mark asa 
chess editor, the sustained excellence of the matter being a special feature 
in the columns of the Newcast/e Weckly Chronicle, 
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SCIE NC BE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 

As is well known, consumption may be called the curse of our 
climate in respect of its frequency and of the high m ortality 
it exhibits. Recent researches into its causation have done 
much to diminish this mortality by suggesting both preventive 
and curative measures ; so that, speaking generally, the ail- 
ment, on ordinary medical grounds, is not to be regarded 

at all so hopeless of arrest as was. formerly the case. ‘The 
failure of Dr. Koch’s method to cure tubercle, of internal kind 
at least, has not deterred other investigators from approaching 
the subject with hopeful mien. ‘The latest intelligence of a 
means for arresting consumption comes to us from Paris, 
where M. Lannelongne has read before the Academy of 
Medicine a paper on treatment by chloride of zine. This 
substance, it may be mentioned, is a strong caustic, and seems 
to act by combining or uniting with certain elements of the 
tissues to which ‘it is applied. M. Lannelongue, apparently 
taking his cue from the Tact that zine, when applied to an 
ordinary non-healing surface, tends to convert the tissues of 
the part into a fibrous material, so to speak, regards its 
application to tubercle as producing a destruction of the 
diseased area, and as affecting the tissues much in the same 
way that the natural process of healing modifies them. 

In the case of a consumptive lung which has undergone a 
process of repairand cure, the parts which were affected by the 
disease are found to be converted into fibrous tissue or allied 
structure ;and it is precisely this curative process of nature 
which M. Lannelongue seeks to imitate by the application of 
zinc chloride. He uses two or three drops of a 10-per-cent. 
solution of this salt, and thus avoids its more powerful and 
caustic action. Applied to cases in which glands were affected, 
and which could therefore be examined, the action of the zine 
was found to be as described. The diseased substance had been 
converted into harmless fibrous tissue. What takes place 
apparently is the affecting of the healthy tissues around the 
diseased part, and their stimulation so as to environ the ail- 
ment by a kind of fibrous capsule, limiting its spread, and 
doubtless killing the disease by cutting off its supply of 
nutriment. This differs widely from Dr. Koch’s method, 
since that physician, as will be remembered, sought to 
affect the diseased areas directly by means of his tuberculin. 
As in the case of Koch's remedy, what acts favourably enough in 
cases where the disease attacks a joint or a gland, and where 
the zine can be directly applied, may utterly fail in cases of 
lung trouble,.through the difficulty of reaching the diseased 
tissues. M. Lannelongue, however, is a cautions man ap- 
parently. He is not raising hopes which may at any moment 
be destined to be shattered. Experiments are in progress with 
the view of seeing the actual effect of the remedy in cases of 
lung-trouble, and until a wide experience of its action in con- 
sumption proper has been attained, it is futile to speak more 
decisively of the practice 

Speaking of the prevention of consumption as a public 
duty. I have been much interested in a paper written by 
Dr. Niven, Medical Officer of Health for Oldham, on the some- 
what curious topic of the extent to which consumption 
occurred in houses in which death had taken place from that 
disease. It isan important piece of public information in the 
way of hygiene that the disease may be regarded as being 
capable of communicated from those who are sick to those 
who are well, or at least predisposed to attack. Dr. Niven 
was anxious to arrive at some conclusion regarding the influ- 
ence which previous cases of consumption in a house might 
have upon sneceeding tenants. The inquiry is obviously a 
difficult one; for, of course, to arrive at correct results one 
would require to know all about the persons subsequently 
attacked as well as the surrounding conditions, and these 
points it is often impossible to determine with the accuracy 
required for scientific investigation. The general result 
arrived at is that it is impossible to assert that a 
house wherein consumption has been treated is pur se 
capable of conveying the disease. ‘The concomitant cir- 
cumstances are so numerous and complex that dogmatism, 
even of a scientific kind, is here impossible. All the same, 
consumption is a disease which may be directly infective, and, 
this being so, the conclusion is reached that disinfection of a 
house after consumption (and disinfection, it may be added, 
during the treatment) should invariably be practised. Abroad, 
there is greater care exercised over disinfection of consumptive 
cases than at home, and one can only regret that greater pre- 
cautions are not universally exercised in this country over the 
prevention of the spread of this fell disorder. 


I have often been struck—in common, doubtless, with many 
of my readers—by the terrible strain thrown on the horses 
attached to tramway-cars in the act of starting the car, 
especially where an incline has to be faced. I have equally 
been struck by the carelessness with which people needlessly 
stop cars and omnibuses, at very short intervals, thus necessi- 
tating a tremendous amount of needless muscular strain on 
the horses by way of overcoming the inertia of the vehicle. At 
the risk of seeming ungallant for once in my life, I must 
affirm that ladies are the greatest offenders in this respect. 
The car stops to allow a passenger to descend; then, thirty 
yards or so farther on, a lady, who could have certuinly left 
the car at its previous stoppage, causes a second arrest, and 
the whole grievous business of starting has needlessly to be 
gone over again. This is want of thought, no doubt; but, 
seeing that tie sex is tenderhearted enough over animal 
sufferings, I heartily wish ladies would bethink themselves of 
the amount of strain they would save the horses if, instead of 
being set down exactly opposite their favourite shop, they were 
content to avail themselves, sometimes at least, of the nearest 
stoppage, 

These remarks are suggested by the news that a “tram. 
starter” has been invented for application to cars. Jf this 
invention succeeds in relieving the horses it will certainly be 
regarded as one of the most humane of contrivances. As far 
as I can learn, it consists essentially of a spring, which is 
applied to the wheels of the car. ‘This spring, presumably, 
derives its energy from the force which it accumulates during 
the running or the stoppage of the vehicle. It illustrates 
aptly the inevitable law that, to get energy out of anything, 
you have to put energy into it. ‘There is, of course, a great 
deal of force expended in bringing a car to a standstill, and if 
this energy can be caught and stored up in some apparatus 
or other, and liberated when the car is about to start, the 
invention, I am certain, will not merely be regarded as an 
eminently practical example of mechanical and dynamical in- 
genuity, butalso asa muscle-saving expedient likely to preserve 
horses from many evils in the way of strain. Until, however, 
the “ starter” comes into use, I appeal to my readers to save 
what they can in the way of equine force by regulating their 
points of departure from the cars. It is wonderful what 
saving of strain a little forethought and consideration (on the 
part of the human animal) may ¢ ffect in the lot of the equine 
avimal, 
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A BOOK-COLLECTOR’S TRAGEDY. 
“T possess the finest private library in England—five hundred 
volumes—all standard works.” 

The remark was irrelevant. Nothing 
sould be tortured into the most distant 
ture. I had just paid a cheque for a small 

Milbank, Watson. and Co. While Milbank’s old 
was making out the receipt he brought the con- 
versation round to his library. There was something unusually 
unprinciy led in his w Ly of doing it. 
lhis,” he said, folding up the cheque, “ will square up the 
s. Talking about books, I may say that I have the finest 
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first shelf,on the right hand side of the door, is 
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dwelt upon this title as if the mere repetition of it did 


him good. While he was giving the names and positions of his 
volumes I had a good opportunity for studying 
him. Although, when I knew him better, the 
! his clothes often disturbed me, it 
probably because the 
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not strike me at first; 
man was completely unconscious of it him 
self. He was evidently well on in years—he 
could scarcely have been less than seventy 
but his eyes were as blue and eager as a child's. 
This indefinable incongruity to his 
appearance ; the lines and wrinkles on his 
skin seemed out of place,as if his body had 
shrunk and without his knowing it— 
which I think was the case. 

He wasted deal of my time—and I 
was not ignorant of its value Did I not 
receive fifteen shillings a week from my 
for ten hours a day of it? Yes, I 
must confess that he interested After the 
first interview I frequently used to meet him at 
the confectioner’s shop where I had my lunch. 
The lightness of repast was in contrast 
with the literature | read during its progress, 
ledly heavy. Recognising in 
spirit, old Northcote used fre 
quentiy to engage me in literary controversies, 
which I should have enjoyed more if I had 
been afforded an opportunity of expressing my 
opinions. Our discussions always had a ten- 
dency to lead to a description of the extent and 
selectness of Northcote’s library. When I 
asked him one day what made him so intent 
upon book-collecting, he did not seem to know. 
It had always been so, he said. Ever since he had first come 
up to London as an office-boy his one passion had been book- 
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“As a book-collector I found he had two natures. At his 
best he would select some work because of its intrinsic worth, 
or what he imagined to be such, and acquire it by laborious 
self-denial. It was in this way, a volume at a time, that he 
had bought the Hume and Smollett of which he was so proud. 
But then he had times when he was carried 
away by the lower passion of adding to his numbers. When 
this fit was upon him he would sally down to the book-stalls 
in the Farringdon Road and ?ndulge freely in volumes marked 
* All in this box 2d. each.” His works of divinity had, I think, 
been largely acquired in that way. 

One day my old friend startled me by saying that he was 
about to have his library sold by auction. He was quite tired 
of books, he said; it would be a relief to be rid of them. In 
spite of his cheerful, almost boisterous, manner, I could see 
that something had gone wrong; but it was from another 
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advertised the sale well in the neighbourhood (Hackney), and 
I know he expected a large muster of book-lovers and /ittéra- 
If there were any such present, they were successful 
their identity. Most of the men seemed 
o attend sales professionally. A sprinkling of bargain hunt- 
males of the lower middle class completed the attend- 
ance. As we entered the room a lot of smart-looking second- 
hand furniture was being sold. The conversation of the 
professional gentlemen suggested the idea that much of the 
furniture was already well known to them. By the time 
these things were knocked down most of the women had taken 
their departure. 

When the time came for the books to be sold, Northcote left 
us to take a more conspicuous seat in the front row. At that 
moment I think he scarcely regretted the sacrifice. 1t was 
almost worth losing the library to have it publicly dis- 
played in this manner. How everyone wouid admire the 
literary taste of the man who had brought such a collec- 
tion together ! 

Directly the auctioneer started seliing the books, it was 
evident that he was out of his depth. Had there been any 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S 
XT. 
A Letter from a Man to Himself, complaining of his conducé. 


LETTERS. 


My dear Self,—Among the few people whom I have known ever 
since my infancy, Idonot think there is one in whom I takea 
greater interest than in you. I have done much for you. I have 
worked for you. I have devoted myself entirely to your pro- 
sperity and happiness. I have shared your sorrows and your 
joys. Why,then, should we be such strangers?) Why will you 
not take me more into your confidence? Surely the love and 
admiration which you have received from me have been con- 
stant enough to break down your reserve? Yet I do not know 
the reasons for some of your commonest actions; I have even 
wondered at times if you have any reasons. You behave very 
badly to me. 

You smoke far too much. I have frequently remonstrated 
with you on this point, I have shown you what the leading 
men of science say about it. You know what my con- 
tempt is for anyone who allows himself to. become the 
slave of a habit—especially when, as in your 
case, it is a filthy, unhealthy, and extravagant 





habit. I have entreated you to give it up, and 
I think that I have known you long enough 
to have some right to ask you todoso. You 
will not. I believe that you are smoking at 
this moment. You hear all my arguments, and 
then fill another pipe, as if those arguments 
had no meaning. I suppose that you must 
have some reason for persisting in such a 
course, and I think I should be allowed to 
know what the reason is. Sometimes you tell 
me that you do it to quiet your nerves. You 
know that to be untrue; you know perfectly 
well that you never have been conscious of 
having nerves. Your plea that you do it from 
sociality—because others do it—is equally false, 
for you cannot deny that you smoke just as 
much when you are alone. You are simply 
breaking my heart by such conduct. It is not 
only on this question of smoking that you 
neglect my wishes and tell me untruths; you 
are constantly having secrets from me and 
breaking your promises to me. You have pro- 
mised me at different times that you would not 
sit up late; that you would not leave important 
letters unanswered; that you would keep 
accounts regularly ; that you would read more 
really good poetry. You have made scores of 





A QUIET STREET IN BAYREUTH. 
littévateurs present, they would have been shocked at many of 
his statements. No one, though, seemed to know or care 
anything about books; really valuable works were knocked 
down for a mere song. I had with me my savings (a 
few shillings), which I[ had brought with the view of 
rescuing something for my old friend. Unfortunately, I 
spent them almost at once on an edition of Pope. Had I 
known how badly the books would go I might have done 
vetter. With the same sum I could have secured for him the 
Hume and Smollett itself. When the biddings were more 
than usually wretched, I could hear Mrs. Northcote calculating 
the fresh domestic sacrifices that would be called for. The 
Hume and Smollett had been kept to the last in the vain hope 
that the amount might be reached without it. It 
fetched only a few shillings, and then the sale was at 
an end. 

The old man, who had sat through all immovably (except 
for a slight tremor-when the sixteen immense volumes were 
knocked down), came slowly across the room like one lost in 

















THE MARKET AT BAYREUTH. 


source that I learned what had happened. His youngest son 
had been detected embezzling money from his employers. In 
consideration of the father’s offer immediately to refund the 
amount stolen, they had consented toabstain from prosecution. 
It was to raise this sum that the old man was about to 
sacrifice his books. He told me he expected to get a better 
price for them through an auctioneer than by selling them to 
a bookseller. I knew, though, that his real reason for dis- 
posing of them in this way was his desire to be publicly con- 
nected with so unique a collection. 

On the afternoon of the sale I called round at Northcote’s 
house,and accompanied him and Mrs. Northcote to the auction- 
room. During the walk there we were a very silent party. In 
spite of the efforts of old Northcote, who put on a quite im- 
possible swagger, and broke out from time to time (as from 
sheer lightness of heart) into snatches of music-hall ditties, 
we were all oppressed by a sense of impending calamity. The 
auction-room, a low, ill-ventilated place, littered with dirty 
straw, and pervaded by a smell of new furniture, was not 
calculated to raise our spirits. Mrs. Northcote was responsible 
for the selection of this place; she had frequently purchased 
low-priced secondhand furniture there. Her discovery that 
sbeinvariably had the worst of the bargains had given hera high 
opinion of the selling powersof the auctioneer. The attendance 
was notof the character that Northcote had anticipated. He had 








promises to me, and you have kept none of 
them. One day you will try my affection too 
far, and I shall get to loathe you. I knew 
your father and mother very well, and naturally I should be 
reluctant to give youup. But you may drive me to it. 

Then there is Miranda. Nothing could be more irrational 
than your conduct with regard to Miranda. She is not at all 
the kind of girl that would make you happy ; she has no 
remarkably intellectual tastes; she has never read one word 
of the poems of Mr. Lewis Morris; she is not even serious. 
You think her beautiful? Tell me what colour her hair is. 
Do not shirk the question, and do not use euphemisms. ‘Tell 
it mein one monosyllable. You may possibly be right about 
her eyes. But take all the other features of her face—not one 
of- them is perfect, or nearly perfect. Where, then, is the 
attraction? Do you think you can waste your whole life in 
laughter and lawn-tennis, at both of which I grant that she is 
good. And yet you go about with your head in the air, looking 
insufferably pleased with yourself because you believe that she 
cares about you. Indeed. you have told me in so many words 
that you believe Miranda does care about you. There is 
not a word of truth in it. It is impossible, because—-you 
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THE RYE-MEAL STALL: A CORNER OF THE MARKET, BAYREUTH. 


dreams. As each book had been put up,his mind had gone 
back to the day when he purchased it. Thus all his life, with 
the pathos and the vain sacrifice of it, had been brought home 
to him. B. A. C. 








BAYREUTH. 

Bayreuth, to which “all ” musical England has been tending 
during the past few days for the Wagner Festival, is a sunny 
old town of some 24,000 inhabitants. Its streets are long 
and straggling, and all day certain busy folk may be seen 
standing about carding long skeins of flax under the linden- 
trees. After one passes the open-air market, gorgeous with 
pumpkins and fruits spread out upon the ground, one comes 
to a quieter street with a more reticent look about the 
white shutters outside. It is the Richard Wagner Strasse. 
His house stands back in a tiny prim garden, with a 
broad little path leading up to the door. Over the door 
is a fresco—a sgraffito drawing by Kausse, they tell you 
in Bayreuth. And underneath it are the words, “ Hier, wo mein 
Wahnen Frieden fand, Wahnfried sei dieses Haus von mir 
benannt.” In his garden Wagner is buried, and the marigolds 
flirting around him seem to whisper that the music still rolls 
and the ‘cellostill murmurs of what he wove for them, down 
there in his Theatre. 


must allow me to speak quite plainly—you are not worthy to 
be Miranda’s door-mat. 

Let me entreat you to turn over a new leaf. You positively 
must keep the promises which you make to me; you must not 
deceive me any more; you must give up smoking; you must 
give up Miranda. 

Well—perhaps—on second thoughts, you need not give up 
Miranda.—Yours very sincerely, You, 








Walmer Castle, the official residence of the Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, is at present occupied by Mrs. Codrington, 
daughter of Mr. W. H. Smith, and her family. The Lord 
Warden does not propose, it is stated, to take up his residence 
there before the autumn. 

Census returns show that the Bishop of Bedford has 
under his charge, in the East London district of the metropoli- 
tan diocese, no fewer than 1,575,000 souls. In order to keep pace 
with the rapid increase of population, at least five new churches 
should be consecrated annually, this calculation being based 
upon the present inadequate provision. The Grocers’ Company 
have just built and equipped a handsome church at Homerton 
for the district worked by the King’s College School Mission, 
with the Rev. W. E. Andrews, a former curate of lortsea, as 
first vicar. 
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55 PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


. FRY’S PURE 
: Concentrated COCOA 


3 This choice Cocoa is exceedingly Soluble and easily digested. It makes an agreeable thin drink, and 
is a most delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 
LANCET.—“ Pure, and very soluble.” 

MEDICAL TIMES.—“Eminently suitable for Invalids.” 

Sir C. A. CAMERON.—“<I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 
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J Ss. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SY DN EY, ‘Have A Cup wiTH Me,” 


_ IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


xt | DON'T GO WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENOS “FRUIT SALT.” 

AT It ought to be kept in every bedroom in readiness for any emergency. It prevents diarrhea, and 

removes it in the early stages. The secret of success—Sterling honesty of purpose. Without it life is a sham. 
CAUTION.— Examine each bottle and see the capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT”; 


without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 








‘Among the most useful medicines that have been introduced within the last century is ENOS 
‘FRUIT SALT.’ There is no doubt that, where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a disease, 
it has, in many instances, prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. The effect of 
ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a disordered and feverish condition of the system is marvellous. As 
a nursery medicine the ‘FRUIT SALT’ is invaluable, instead of children disliking it, they look 


upon it rather in the light ot a luxury As a ge ‘ntle aperient and a corrective in cases of any sort of 
} 
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PLEASANT.COOLING. 
REFRESHING. 










over-indulgence in eating or drinking, ENOS ‘FRUIT SALT’ is all that is needful to restore 


“f » & INVIGORATING. 
s i) a7 freshness and vigour. In eases of Nervous Headache and Debility it is especially useful, and should be 
¥ ee taken in all cases where persons suffer trom a sluggish condition of the Liver.”— Young Lady's Journal. 
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“an | Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S STERLING SILVER & PIC’ PLATE 



















Four Chased Solid Silver Salts and Spoons, tn rich 
Morocco Case, lined Silk, rustic design, £23 15s. 
Six in Case, £5 15s, 





Sterling Silver Bowi and Spoon, Handsomely 
Chased and Fluted, in Morocco Case, £4 10s, 









Registered “ Princess " Tea Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs. 
ll d Pp . Li o-_ te in Case, Sterling Silver . fi 1! | Prince's Piate.. ee ‘ ; ” 5 0 Goods sent to the Country 
eapot only 5 »o . ” oe ° os . i 6 
I ustrate rice ists yom sai _— inand ™ ngs ‘ ‘ : . | " ° ~ a se 4 . . on Approval. 









Post Free. 












Massive Sterling Si!ver Sugar Bowl and 







Two Solid Silver Eseallop Butter Shells and Two Knives, Two Soiid Stiver Muffineers Mustard Pot, Sifter. beautifully Chased, Gilt inside, Registered Design. 
In Morocco Case, lined Suk and Velvet. ae os. and Spoon, 10 best Morocco Case, £2 10s. after Briot. in best More + Case, tined Six Afternoon Tea Spoons and Tongs, in Morocco Case, 
One Shell and Knife, in Cas fz 5s, Pri 6 Plate, £1 4s. Silk and Veive £1 11s. 6d. Solid Silver, £2 10s, 
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from America, that the prohibition will not have the effect 

predicted by the Radical papers, and that there is no necessity 

to make a change in the commercial policy of Germany, at 

least for the present. This saving clause may be considered as 

that the outlook is not so favourable as the 

official organs make out. In the meantime the price of rye is 
getting higher every day in the Berlin market. 
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an admission 


In some quarters it has been assumed that the prohibition 
of the export of rye from Russia had some connection with 
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international politics ; but it is officially denied in St. Peters- 
burg that such is the case, and there is every reason to believe 
that the failure of the crops is only too true, for it will entail 
considerable misery on the Russian peasantry. 

With the rise in the price of breadstuffs and the effect of 
the McKinley tariff, Germany is likely to experience a grave 
commercial and economic before long. The further 
accounts sent to New York by the American correspondent 
who is now investigating the question in German manu- 
facturing and commercial point to a considerable 
falling-off in the export trade of such places as Chemnitz, 
Plauen, Nuremberg, and Furth. In Breslau, on the contrary, 
the McKinley tariff seems to have had no effect on the local 
manufactures, 
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Turkey seems to be a lucrative profession. 

iths ago, at a short distance from Constantinople, a 
railway train was stopped by bandits, who made prisoners 
of some of the passengers, whose release could only be obtained 
on payment of a heavy ransom. A similar outrage was com- 
mitted a few days ago in the vicinity of the capital, when two 
Frenchmen owning a farm at Ormoudja were attacked in their 
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own home by seven brigands, and one of them carried off by 
the robbers, whilst his companion was sent to Constantinople 
to procure his ransom, fixed at £15000, M. Ruffier, who 
reached Therapia on Aug. 9, immediately went to the French 
Ambassador, Count de Montebello, and explained the facts 
to him. M. de Montebello repaifed to the Porte, and, in 
compliance with his demand, the Sultan advanced the amount 
of ransom of M. de Raymond, the other French farmer. 
‘The result of this will be to make the Sultan poorer and the 
brigands richer by £15000, As the Turkish Government dare 
not send troops in pursuit lest the brigands should murder 
their captives, Turkish bandits have plenty of time to make 
good their escape after receiving the money exacted from their 
victims and before they are pursued, and their profession is 
both lucrative and comparatively safe. 


The crisis in China is getting more serious every day ; for 
the Chinese Government, with true Celestial obstinacy, decline 
to give redress for the murders of European subjects and the 
destruction of their property. Great excitement prevails in 
European settlements in China, owing to the unyielding 
attitude of the Chinese Government, which has led to an 
increased tension in the relations between them and the 
representatives of the European Powers. Unless the Pekin 
Government become more reasonable, the only course left to 
the European Powers will be that to which allusion has been 
made before—a joint naval demonstration, and the taking of 
energetic measures to obtain redress from the obstinate 
Celestials. 

Congresses are the order of the day. An International 
Geographical Congress has just been sitting at Berne, while 
London was made the meeting-place of the triennial Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography, and a Socialist Congress began 
its proceedings at Brussels on Aug. 16. The International 
Socialist Labour Congress, to give it its proper title, was held 
under the auspices of the Belgian Labour Party, and 363 
delegates were present, of whom 188 were Belgians, 42 Germans, 
11 Austrians, 60 French, 23 British, 6 American, 9 Dutch, 
6 Swiss, and the others came from Poland, Roumania, Hungary, 
and Spain. Neither Russia nor Portugal was represented at 
the Brussels congress. 
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35s. 
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Solid Silver Hall-marked 
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OBITUARY. 

SIR THOMAS FAIRBAIRN, BART. 

Sir Thomas Lairbairn, second Baronet of Ardwick, Manchester, 
J.P. and D.L., died on Aug. 12, in his sixty- 
ninth year. He was third son of Sir William 
Fairbairn, LL.D., F.R.S., corresponding member 
of the Institute of France, on whom, in recogni. 
tion of his scientific eminence, a baronetcy was 
conferred in 1869. He married, on March 23, 
i848, Allison, daughter of Mr. Thomas Callaway, 
of Chiselhurst, and had five and four 
daughters. His eldest son and now 
Sir Arthur Henderson, present baronet, born in 
1852, married, in 1882, Florence Frideswyde, 
daughter of Mr. Richard Penruddock Long, M.P., 
of Rood Ashton, Wilts. The yvonngest daughter 

of the late baronet is wife of Sir Archibald Lennox Napiex 

Bart. 


s0ns 


successor, 


SIR CHARLES OCHTERLONY, BART. 
Charles Metcalfe Ochterlony, Bart., of Ochterlony, For- 
farshire, died at residence, 12, Eildon 
Street, Edinburgh, on Aug. 11. He was born 
Dec. 21, 1817, the eldest son of the late Mr, 
Roderick Peregrine Ochterlony, of Delhi, by 
Sarah, his wife, daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Nelley, Bengal Engineers, and succeeded 
his kinsman, Major-General Sir David Ochter- 
lony, G.C.B., by a special remainder, in 1825. 
He received his education at Edinburgh and at 
Haileybury College. In 1844 he married Sarah, 
elder daughter of Mr. William P. Tribe, of 
Liverpool, and is succeeded by his eldest sur- 
viving son, David Ferguson, now third baronet. 
Sir David was born in 1848, married Somerville, 
fourth daughter of Mr. Barron Grahame, of Morphie, and by her 
has three sons and three daughters. 
THE HON. I. TYRWHITT WILSON, 
The Hon. Harry Tyrwhitt Wilson, eldest son of Sir Henry 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, Bart., by Emma Harriet, his wife, Baroness 
Berners in her own right, died on Aug. 9. He was born 
Aug. 7, 1854, formerly lieutenant Grenadier Guards, and 
Equerry-in-Waiting to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales since 1881. 
He assumed the surname of Wilson in lieu of Tyrwhitt in 
1876, and served as High Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1884. 
The Barony of Berners, a barony by writ, is one of great 
antiquity, dating from 1455, when Sir John Bouchier, K.G., 
was summoned to Parliament as Bourchier de Berners. It 
eventually fell into abeyance between the Wilsons and the 
Strangwayes, and the abeyance was terminated by King 
William IV. in favour of the late Mr. Robert Wilson of Ash- 
weilthorpe and Didlington, whose niece is the present Baroness 
Berners. 


Sir 


his 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Miss Robina F. Hardy, a well-known Scottish story writer. 
Miss Hardy was born in Edinburgh, where she spent most of 
her life. She was an earnest labourer among the poor in 
the Grassmarket. in connection with the work of Greyfriars 
Church. Her first story, “Jock Halliday, a Grassmarket 
Ilero,” was a striking success. 

The Rev. Henry Griffith, in his eighty-first year. He was 
educated for the Congregational ministry at Coward College, 
since amalgamated with New College. For some years he was 
Principal of the Brecon Independent College. 
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THE SENIOR SURGEON, 
St. lobn’s Bospital for the SRin, 


LONDON, 


MR. JOHN L. MILTON, 


In n1s WorRK ON 


“THE HYGIENE OF THE SKIN,” sonics — 


a LADY wants no other cosmetic than Pears’ Soap, 




















but one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic 





point of view. It is a notorious fact that Pears’ Soap 
sold at a very small profit (I think not more 
than about one half-penny per tablet) on the 


consequently, one or other 






wholesale cost price, 






of the many soaps in the market (on the sale of which 






a profit of threepence or fourpence per tablet may be made) 








is sometimes either substituted or recommended to the 










buyer as “just as good,” “equally pure,” &c., &e., &c., 
the real object of the dealer, of course, being 
simply to obtain the greater profit by the sale 
of the inferior article which he recommends or 
therefore, 








attempts to substitute. Patients should, 
insist on having what they ask for, otherwise they may find 
that, instead of being served with a genuine soap, they have 
had an article of most inferior quality foisted upon them; 


SOMETHING WORSE THAN WORTHLESS, 


calculated only to set up heat, redness, irritation, and general 






unsightliness of the skin.” 
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—, FOR LADIES, 


very roomy, in Morocco, fitted 
complete, 42s., 63s.; lined Silk, 
and with Silver Fittings, 84s. ; 
with Silver and Ivory Fittings, 
105s. The best value ever 
offered. 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 


in Morocco, or in Hide Leather, 
Gladstone pattern, fitted com- 
plete, 42s., 63s., 84s., 105s. 
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rHE LADIES’ COLUMN even for eing forced by her husband to do labour of a kind WILLS AND BEQUESTS 
—— a lg oa pobre pecgeenel or ye ened en Letters of administration of the personal estate of Lord Edward 
situa: tase Sa compelled her to atte "Tada, Sineaien® Cavendish, M.P., late of Devonshire House, Piccadilly, who 
oh th cin tn ie at ia Seek Ga ae te died on May 18, intestate, were granted on Aug. 11 to Lady 
made to convert . : > ae ‘ Emma Elizabeth Cavendish, the widow, the value of the 
Katie Greenfiel = = a pba pags pede - ing, mey—hecause. potatoes personal estate amounting to upwards of £35,000, 
aay digo stgig A ee Bat new servant would not eat The will (dated Oct. 24, 1888) of General Sir Archibald 
to do when living in Londor Little, G.C.B., Colonel of the %th Lancers, of Upton Honse, 
+ to Mr. Moulvie. “Let him who letbury, Gloucestershire, who died on June 10, was proved on 
vortionately in the maintenance of the ly 30 by Lord Sinclair, the nephew, and Mr. Henry Cosmo 
‘out of his plenty.” And again, “A Orme Bonsor, M.P., the executors, the value of the personal 
wife's habitation inher do Sie estate amounting to upwards of £16,000. The testator gives 
the Word of God appoints her a his silver hunt cup to his son Major Archibald Cosmo Little ; 
ellitiimn ats salah mate ti: “No law.” adds Mr. Moulvie. the remainder of his plate and plated goods to his son Captain 
enjoins so much respect to mothers as the Mohammedan law. Malcolm Orme Little ; all his PUERISEES and personal effects to 
his said son Archibald Cosmo; his property at Upton to his 
last-named son, in fee simple ; and the property in Ireland or 
Mohammedan law. also prefers the ( lsewhere, left to him by his late wife, to his said son Maleolm 
ny Honats » about the custody of Orme. The residue of his property he leaves between all his 
king the custody of daughters and 
th of the mother, not to the father, 
of the mother. 


7 


uncomfortably to 


far as to say that when a son is able to maintain one 
i t only Cn ROE OF the SERAOMOL NN ha 


children equally. 
The Seotch Confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot of 
Dumbarton, of the trust disposition and settlement (dated 
ly fine, but one would like to hear Dec. 2, 1889) of Mr. Hugh Kerr, sometime tobacco-merchant 
edan women themselves, without in Kentucky, afterwards residing in Liverpool. and late of 
nk of their own position and the Helensburgh, who died on Feb. 7, granted to John Anderson, 
affecting them are administered Hugh Kerr Waddell, and Walter Williamson, hg executors, 
was resealed in London on July 8, the value of the personal 

and absolute seclusion of wives, estate in England and Scotland exceeding £402,000. 

from India, occur in connection The will (dated Aug. 10, 1883), with a codicil (dated 
vith the Mohammedans. We are’ July 20, 1887), of Mr. Henry Arthur Brassey, J.P., D.L., M P. 
India together, but the gulf for Sandwich 1868-85, late of Preston Hall, Ashford, Kent, 
J and the Hindoos is wider than and of Bath House, Piccadilly, who died on May 13, was proved 
the two branches of the Christian faith in the on Aug. 8 by Lord Brassey and Albert Brassey, the brothers, 
id. More than that cannot possibly be said and Robert Mitchell Campbell, the executors, the value of the 
omen are severely prostrated by sea-sickness, personal estate amounting to upwards of £1,075,000. The 
» short voyage across the Channel, that I think it testator bequeaths £1000 each to the Bishop of London's Fund, 
will to tell my recent experience with cocaine. the Fever Hospital (Liverpool Road, Islington), St. Georges 
When I crossed the other day from Newhaven to Dieppe. I Hospital, and the West Kent General Hospital ; £500 each to 
found that this new specific exercised a decidedly useful effect. the Hospital for Sick Children (Great Ormond Street), the 
My friend, who is usually ill, remained perfectly well, Royal Hospital for Incurables, the British Lying-in Hospital 
on n - and even audaciously walked about the deck and ate (Endell Street), the Lock Hosmtal, the Royal National 
im has elevated thet sandwiches. I did not escape so completely ; but, though I Hospital for Consumption (Ventnor), the Hospital for Con- 
My Claim was slightly sick, I found that the extreme prostration, the sumption (Brompton), the Infant Orphan Asylum (Wanstead), 
faint misery which is the main element in the suffering, was the Kent County Ophthalmic Hospital, the Royal Albert 
entirely spared me. When the boat was moored in Dieppe Orphan Asylum (Bagshot), the Academy of Music for the 
harbour, and I[ stood up, instead of the giddy and helpless sen- Blind, the Central London Hospital for Diseases of the Throat 
sation usually following on the sea transit, I felt perfectly well. and Ear, the Metropolitan Convalescent Institution (Walton- 
g marriage a However, I think that the effect would have been better on-Thames), the Orphan Working School (Haverstock Hill), 
N wife's property had [ used the cocaine in fluid form; the lozenges that I cae and the National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children 
yand's household all the were sweet and the flavour is sickly in itself. ‘The lozenges have (Great Queen Street), for the Chichester and Arethusa ; 
the counterbalancing advantage of being portable and easy to £50,000, upon trust, for each of his daughters; £5000 to his 
er into binding contracts putin the mouth. [ consumed six, one-tenth of a grain in each ; cousin ‘Thomas Storer Field ; £5000, upon trust, for his cousin 
law if my friendtookonly three. Cocaineis now much usedin medicine, Mary Ann Oakley andherchildren ; and £3000 to his brother-in- 
Hence all chemists keep law George NewcombeStevenson. He makes up his wife's income 
during life or widowhood, with what she will receive under the 
£SRO0U per 


observe that the cases of child- 


iw compels a man 


ty. She can be sued 


igainst him in 

force throughout the especially for throat affections 

e | 2 years Marriage among it, and my readers undertaking a sea voyage will have no 

lans can be forme the mutualagreement of the difficulty in procuring a supply. ‘To lie down flat 18 very settlement he made on her at their marriage, to 
jeed water or iced annum, and in the event of her marrying again to £2000 per 


mony of oO Witnesses. Divorce important in avoiding sea-sickness, and 7 
about by mutual consent (he  soda-water is the proper thing to drink. Champagne and annum; and he gives her for hfe or widowhood his town resi- 


from her husband (apparently brandy are recommended by experienced sufferers for long dence with the contents, except plate, and plate to the value 
money voyages, but are hardly needed im crossing the Channel. of £1000, and absolutely the consumable articles at his town 
court for habitually Moreover, if the cocaine keeps off for others as wellasitdid residence, and his carriages, horses and trappings kept for town 
for me the horrid feeling of prostration and exhaustion, any use. The Preston Hall Estate he devises so that his eldest son 
succeeds thereto, and he gives to his successor in the said estate 


manim 
ties with 
giving up a sum of 


r husband without any 
eats of bodily injury, and stimulant is needless, 








‘MISS. JESSIE BOND the Popular Actress of the SAVOY THEATRE.—The following is a facsimile copy of her letter to 
y Mr. C B. HARNESS, President of the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., 
testifying to the marvellous curative efficacy of his Electropathic treatment 
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FOLLOW THE ABOVE EXAMPLE HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHTC BELTS 


AND ORDER ONE 





Before you forget it They have proved an inestimable blessing to suffering men and women in all parts of the world. These 


> patented appliances weigh only a few ounces, are dclightfully baht and confortable to wear, and may be relied on to speedily 
FOR PRACTICAL PROOF invigorate the most debilitated constitution, All suffercrs from Nervous Exhaustion, Hysteria, Dyspepsia, Torpld Liver, Sieep- FOR SCIENTIFIC PROOF 
Sent ~, x ——s o— of | jessness, Impaired Vitality, Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Neuralgia, Kidney and other Organic Disorders, should stop | Call and see the Belts tested with 
ousands 0 edical and other con- 0 appriser ee been gteerrseh reg : Jpracacetiers is Gininaaenanth en teniie tem teased 
vincing Testimonials, oc call and takin umd wear gularly cn f ib perfectty designed and sctentifically e nstructed the Ga Ber I 
consult t'e Officers free of charge. health for Book of amphilet. 
Testimouials to the 


MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LTo. @ap amy ESE Tol Rt 


whose Only Address is the 


ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
THE LARGEST ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTITUTE IN THE WORLD. DENTISTRY IN ALL BRANCHES. ELECTROLYSIS FOR THE REMOVAL OF SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, MASSAGE, &c. 





g poisonous drugs andl quack medicines, 
appliances. If you cannot call and avail yourself of a free personal consultation, write at once 
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((HOCOLAT MENIER in hb. aul t-lb. 
/ PACKETS. 
BRE ‘K ¥ AST. 
LUNCHEON, and SUP PER. ER. 
C HOCOLAT MEN I E R. 
- Datiy Consumption 
exceeds 50 tons, 





(Hoc OLAT MENIER. Paris, 
Ne ot ah k. 
Sold Everywhere, 





[DRESS SHIRTS.—FORD'S. EUREKA. 
The most perfect fitting made 
Sixteen different sizes, ready made, 


3s. 3d... 5s. Od., 78. Gd., 8s, Gu. Os. Gd. 


QHIRTS. —FORDS EUREKA SHIRTS 
‘ Special to Measure 
he ustrated Seif-measure post free 
hk. FORD and co, Poultr yy yndon 








GHIRTS FORD'S E UR E K A SHIRTS. 
The acne of perfection tor fit and quality 
Sixteen different sizes, ready made 
l4in. to isin, neck, 4s, 6d., 6s.. 7s. each 
R. FORD and Cv.,, 4), P try, London. 


Gur TS.—OLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist 
Co iar Banded, fine linen, three for 6s.. superior, 
6d.; eXtra — 's Send three (not tess) with cash 
Re irped reac rriage paid 
K Fon D ind CO, 41, Poultry London 


, Vetieeed S.—The only FLANNEL SHIR TS 
never shrink in washing Made inbeutr 

Three for 3 . fies a. Os 6d ,0F Single Sturte, dos, tte 

fe FORD and CO il, Poultry, London 


0G 7IDIUS.—GENTLEMENS UNDER- 
4 VESTS. 32 to 48 incnes chest: Pants to match. 3210 52 
waist Vests, 28. 6d. to 6s. Od each: Pants, 28.60 toss @ 
Haif.Hose, 6s. 7s. 6d., 9s Gd. the balf«iozen. Self-Measure 
and Patterns frec from the Sule Makers 

K. FORD and CO .41, Pouttry, London 


Ay LOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly barmiess SKIN POWDER. Prepared! yar 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the n at 
eminent Skip Doctors, Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 

stamps. MOST INVALUABLE 
J TAYLOR, Chemist, 13 Baker Street, London, W, 




















5, 35 wuineas, 





CHE APEST ROU TE. 


Weekdays au t Sundays) 


neas | Class 8,45 guineas. 

2st Makers, from 4} guineas 
upwards Fall price pait wilt be athowed for any tnstrument 
Within three years if one ofa nigher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approvea of within one month, 
[ilustrations and partic irs post free —T. DALMAINE and 


most frequented by tra 


only thirty-two hours from vd 
Nice. 


ER CRUISE 








» hire one cw rT if 
approved! of the Manafact rets, THOMAS 























PARTIC U L ARS 


or Tourists Pr rogramme 
} 








M AIL-STEAMERS 


nist, and are also indent agents and consignees for 





SAY 

A COLOMBO. CHINA. STRA 
N,AUSTRALIA.NEW ry AL AND’ 
N 





DIR KC MANA and Al " »bGYP I andthe EAST. 


» 1D , 
f aiMi be OVE D SUMMER 








, ane a ! 
SUBURBAN ‘STATION 
cr A 





enl areed an a pertected at 





. ESTA Tt SEASIDE 
A. Matcoum. Manager — BOURNE AM ON. Rob Cu 
EE1 


ress Manager for every 


_ aed GALLERY. 


1 YOUR COR NS Permane ntly, DPriaaue 
Pat 38 rT) I } 





url at reasonable charge 
Dar ‘ 





THE aust JUDGES oF CIGARS 


BENSON’ s, 61, SI. PAUL'S cHUREHTARD, 
ign Cig & 


V [OLE . MOSES. By LEONARD MERRICK. 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 


S°° NEAR AR CHARTREUSE. 


— 


RR k. i AR { Bi NTULRV and Son, Neg « DOVLE, 95, ¢ vaisliniatelaines London, F.C, 


“HOTEL VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 


= 
= 





ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 
AND MEETINGS. 
"SAILUVd JLVAIYd 

Y¥O4 WOOY-SONILSNONVE 














S Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 
and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and clegance. 
Passenger Lifts to eve ry Floor. 


500 Apartments, Public 





| ¢ ‘ompletely lit by Electricity. 


| The Table d’Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
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BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


ErTrs@ 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


GSWANBILL CORSETS 


REGISTERED), 


TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE. 
French Grey, 21s. 


A 8] ' t 
Corset for Lau ne t F en 

jpount 

New Illustrated K to Corsets 
post fre 

rhe il r 





end Size of Wart, with Poo 
on Sloane Stree 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies’ Warehouse, 
174, SLOANE STREET, 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
sé. 


* cana ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J 


FOR LIVER, 








qoe KLE'S ANTIB ILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BIL 


(jOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION 





( YOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


FOR HEARTBURN, 


* NEW ENGLISH PERFUME. 
Crab- Apple 
Blossoms. 





‘ " cents tihe reason 
is Ai APPL "BLOSSOMS, a delicate 
perfume « best quality and fra 

= S grance 4 noon Conrt Journ 

a itw Hot be pos tucone 
re CROWN PERFUMERY (08 of a more dencate and detielitus per 
ruse enon fuine than the CRAB-APPLE BLOS. 
EXTRA ConcewrnareD f SOMS, which is put up hy The Crown 
AOE Merte er Cv. f baw 1 It bas tt 
y row of spring in it, and one « ! 
Ceabeseg | Site ctinn tatstcr sed 


BLOSGOMS. | 1!-"—New York Observer 
i77 wcw eowosrtonoow) THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
: an : 177, New Bond St., London. 
= . . Soild Everywhere, 


THE SONG OF SOZODONT. 


I was born in the woods, where the checkered 
Lends a charm to every bower ; shade 
Where the song of birds blends pe rfec tly 
With the fragrance of the flower. 
I live in the homes of rich and poor— 
I live to do them good; 
I cleanse; I heal; and [ perfume with 
The odours of the wood. 








And clean and sweet is the path I leave 
Wherever my feet may tread ; 

And thousands of those I bless rain down 
Benedictions on my head 


A FINE THING FOR THE 
TEETH. 

Fragrant SOZODONT is a fluid compo- 
sition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every 
ingredient is well known to have a beneficial 
effect on the teeth or gums. Its embaiming 
or antiseptic property and aromatic fragrance 
make it a toilet luxury SOZODONT 
removes all disagreeable odours from the breath 
caused by catarrh, bad teeth, &ec. It 1s entirely 
free from the injurious and acrid properties of 
tooth pastes and powders, which destroy the 
enamel. One bottle will last six months. Of 


) 


all Chemists, price 2s. 6d. 





ANE Se Curlers 


BRIGHT METAL. 
SIXPENCE t BOX of FOUR 












j 1 . ely 
une ff ! See the weds 
H s Patent we on 
x. O Dea r Samy . } 
Box, 8 1 
HINDES. LIMITED 4 
Ler iT METROPOLITAN 


Works, Bi INGHAM, 





S f. 
MPONANGTRY WiTOOS 5. them erewabcable: 





open to Non-Residents, price 5s. 








THE BEST DINNER IN LONDON. 
From 6 to 8.80 p.m. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 


Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention 
Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. 


Lighted Billiard - 


Wines of the finest Brands. 
Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 
“ PICTORIOLA, LONDON 


| Large Well- 





THE DEAF MAY HEAR. 


A} L persons suffering from Detective 
< Hearing are invited to calt and 
. Free of Charge,a New Invenuon 
for the Retief of Deafness, at the Rooms 
of the AUROPHONE Co., between the 
hours of }0a.m.and6p.m. A quatified 
medical man always in attendance, 
Write for Pamphlet, Free by Post. 


THE AUROPHONE CoO., 
39, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, Ww. 








i he) ot) oe cee! 

















Pleasant and efficacious. By Chemists and_ Stores. Pte WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE Hot SES. 
Bottle, 1s. 9d. stamps.—W,G. DUNN and CO., Croyds ’B, London. | 
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ntl th ymitents of Preston Hall an! his farming stock an] Museum the gold n il awardel to him by the French Wheatenhurst. Gloucestershire, who died on May 2. at 7. Edit? 
F, lhe Copse Hill estate he devises in sue manner that Government for his services on the Interuational Sanitary Road, West Kensington, was proved on July 31 by Horack 
his s:cond son sueceeds thereto I'he trust funds of all settle- Couference, 1851-2, whileacting as a delegate for her Majesty's Walker, the sole executor, the value of the personal estate 
! 3 0v vhich he has a power of appointment he appoints, Government all his Loudoun and North-Western Railway amounting to over £ 32,000. The testator devises all his — 
‘ sixths » his s vho shall sueceed to the Preston stock and £500 to his sister Mrs. Janet Hunter; over £6300 estate and gives all his works of art, pictures, books, plate, 
iT state. and as to th her three sixths to his other sons Consols and £3000 to his sister Marion Sutherland; and jewellery, furniture and household effects, and £5000, tes of 
l sidue of his real and personal estate he leaves, as to £3009 each to his nephew, William Murray, and his niece, duty. to the said Horace Waiker. The residue of his estate and 
t xths, to his su ssor in the Prest Hall estate ; and as Marion Arber. ‘The residue of his property he leaves to his effects he leaves to and among his next of kin. 
maining three sixths tween his four sons then living vile absolutely. The wili and codicil (both dated May 16, 1891) of 
i vill (dated May 6 1880) of Mr. George Woodcock, late The will (dated Feb. >. 1833) of Captain Alleyne Davison Mr. Arthur Nicoll, formerly of Fir Lodge. Broomfield, near 
Coventry, solicitor wh » died on M Ly Is. was proved, at the Bland, R.N., late of Hollowcombe, 83 jenham. who died on ( helmsford, and late of Cowleaze House, Hendon, Middlesex. 
Is m Dis R y.on July 3 y Mrs. Car ne July 18, was proved on Aug. 3 by George Davison Bland, the who died on June 26, was proved on July 28 by Mrs. Eliza 
\\ hy i ind one of the ¢ kee itors, the value of brother and sole executor, the value of the personal estate Nicoll, the widow, Arthur Henry Nicoll, and Alfred Marden 
eas CUSSe STOUT AE SO OTEr * 113,000, The testat exceeding £45.000. The testator bequeaths £1000 each to his Nicoll, the sons,and Hugh Frederick Jackson, the executors, 
ft devises, and bequeaths all his rea and pe rsonal estat sister. Mrs. Mary Weld, bis niece Eleanor Bland, and his the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
itsoever and wheresoever, to his wile, for her own absolute — },,others Thomas, Philip, Frederick, and Ralph Milbank. The £20,000. he testator gives his furniture (except his piano, 
use and benefit residue of his property he gives to his said brother Georg which he gives to a granddaughter) and £500 to his wife: 
I'he Scotch Confirmation. under seal of the Commi sariot of Davison Bland. _ and legacies to a son, daughter, granddaughter, nieces, and 
the inty of Edinburgh. of the trust disposition and settle- others, The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, 
ment (dated Feb. 4, 1891), of Mr. Thomas Cossar, M D., of East rhe will (dated Sept. 4, 1835) of Mr. Richard Cowley upon trust, for his wife, for life, then for his daughter, Eliza 
Crays. Corstorphine. in the county of Edinburgh, who died on  ‘Tyllier Blunt, retired lieutenant R.N., late of the Marlborough Mary Perkins, for life, and then for her children as she shall 
May 21, granted to Mrs. Isabella Russell or Cossar. the widow Club, Pall Mall, and 3, Bolton Street, Piccadilly, who died on appoint. 
James Adams Wensley, William Hitchcock, and James Anldjo J ily 3, on board his yacht at Gosport, was proved on Aug. 10 The will and codicil of Dame Jane Agnes Harington, late 
Jamieson, the executors nominate, was resealed in London on by Major James Sidney Tyller Blunt, the half-brother, and 2f 58, Eaton Place, Pimlico, and of 40, Wilton Crescent, “ 
Aug. 1, the value of the personal estate in England and Richard Melville Beachcroft, the executors, the value of the graye Square, who died on April 17, were proved on Aug, 4 b 
Scotland amounting to upwards of £86,000 personal estate amounting to over £40,000, ‘The testator gives Sir George Russell, Bart., M.P., and Mr. Charles Algernon 
The will (dated Oct. 19. 1887) of Mr. John Sutherland. M.D an annuity of £350 to his na £-S1S be r, Mary Sophia Blunt ; Whitmore. M.P., the executors, the value of the personal estate 
formerly of 41, Finchley New Road, Hampstead, and late of £300 between the four daughters of Norman Cowley, charged — amounting to £11,904. 
Oakleigh, Alleyne Park, Camberwell, who died on July 14, was 0 138 Mile E ad Ne w Town ¢ 7 ute, and eq doggies = me eeees The will and codicil of Mr. Drury Wake, J.P., late of Pits- 
proved on Ang. 6 by Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Sutherland, the s sae se aga leases; and a legacy to his executor, ¢5.4 Northamptonshire, who died on April 22, were proved on 
widow, and Miss Marion Sutherland, the sister. the executrixes, Ir. Beachcrof he begs lue of his real and personal estate July 31 by Sir Henry Ralph Fletcher Vane, Bart., one of the 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of he leaves to his said half-brother, Major J. 8. T. Blunt. executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£54,000. The testator bequeaths to the trustees of the British The will of Mr. Glegg Bullock, late of Whitminster Lodge, £10,308. 





oo et fe “om, BOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Linen 


BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in Manufacturing Silveremithe, MELLIN'S 
the decay of 11 & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Pr TEETH. 
; ep smell ting (densities te Bonk of Meant FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
"harmless and deticions to the Taste. | ABOLITION OF SILVER PLATE DUTY—REDUCED PRICES. 

sand plant SOLID SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS, 5s. 6d. per Ounce. FOO ) 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, | 
2s. Od. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
irs. Price 1s. 


New Illuctrate1 Catalogue for 1891 now res ady. 
G. E. bEWIS" S GUNS AND RIFLES. 
URS: Paris, a Sydney, 1880 ; 
"eee 1881 ; Calcutta, 1824 
12-Bores, from 












e 


J & >. 
Q g every flower that ° tN 


breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX| 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM,/ 
May be obtained 
Of any Chemist or 
Perfumer. 



















TREBLE. CRIP 
WITH PATENT_ Z s 


29 EJECTO 





EJECTING FROM 
FOREND. 









Tl ul s the la t in 
Per ind is supplied at fron 
from 16 Guineas. We now sup] 
Farmers’ and Keepers’ qua f 

r chok New (44-page Il gue for sea 
1X01, now ready, larger choice and better value than ever. Ov 
stock of sporting guns, rifles, and revolvers is the largest prt 


most varied of any one maker. Choice of 2000 Guns and Lif 


c. E. LEWIS, GUNMAKER, BIRMINGHAT. 


ESTAB, 1850, (Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham.” 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
CoL = Rr. 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

The above drawing represents a complete service of Best Quality Silver-Plated Wares and Best London made Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have Ivory Handle Cutlery, fitted in strong Iron-Bound Oak Chest, lined Cloth, | a avane yin ian, Poa 

added to their celebrated frames decided PRICE COMPLETE £95. a every house where a HAIR RENEWER 

improvements (protected by Letters Canteens and Plate Chests may also be had to contain smaller quantities of Silver or Silver-Plated Wares. OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. Gd. 


EVERY UMBRELLA] FRAME YOU BUY 





S.FOX &!COLIMITED 


CPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 7 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN ~seomane FRAMES, 








RADE wate P | 
| 
| 


Estimates Post Free. 


Patent) which give increased Stability : a ses 


and greater Neatness to the Umbrella, | REDUCED PRICE OF SILVER-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, (|S. NOTICE. 


imi " THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu In consequence of the improvements in machinery and the perfection of their dies, the Goldsmiths’ Allianec obtained in we w York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
facture the Steel specially for all their Limited, are enabled to supply Silver-Plated Spoons and Forks at prices far lower than any other house ot DruG Co.,, 217 217, FULTON St STREET, and all Druggists. 
co-operative store, whilst at the same time maintaining the high standard of quality for which their Silver-Plated 


frames, and are thus able to provide Spoons and Forks are so justly celebrated. 


price over inferior” a nominal ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST FREE TO ALL PARTS. | ED. PINAUD 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS | S lJ I p H () | | \ ' | () ] | () \ PARIS, 37, B' de Strasbourg 
Mi R S. W ! N Ss L ‘@) WwW’ S ED. PINAUD'S Celebrated Perfumes 


SOOTHING SYRUP. wy . MKORABREOM | AIDA 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Clears the Skin in Sun, Wind, or Sea. ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALI 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


& INVALIDS. RA 
D a poy et i 1s eagle ’ FOR oe r canara ETTER, V ED. PINAUD'S IXORA SOAP 
epend upon it, others, it Will give rest to yours¢ s P ' 1i tile | we were ena oO ———— 
7 and give “kkorn's Foo" and tosce our Children gain raps ana permanently.” || | aa "OvENDEN & sox | 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. ZB, | 31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W 
eric tars nance emis oe sn | A MERCHANT and MANUFACTURER, in 
HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR RROUTICES MORE CAPITAL, tik, “he hid to Mb 
= . , 








toni ri ts the hair m falling 













PIPE, with Rim, amber : and with a aA 
ow eae'iy" see Poe's || THE MOST DELICIOUS, oP per 


Caited Kingto 6«. 6d 
Cee tetiS. "Sanne. || NUTRITIVE & DIGESTIBLE. 
No.5 6.64 | Cataloguetree 


1 average 


30 per ¢ 
. i ee ? 





i s. MUNK and 
ADIE Solici E.C 


EF! TS OR EPILEPSY.—Giddiness, Se neations, 
Faints. However many years the disease > 
existed, or however con plicated a case may he so m t des yn i r, 
thereis still hope. Write to the “ Secretary,” Burwe i House, 
Burwe od Place, Hyde Park, London. He will "send | 7 

.* ‘gratis” full instructions for cure and advice on diet 


Retail in Tina, Is. 6c., 28. 6d., 58., and 10s. 


To. “LADIES. — For Morning Sickness pth ocean toe tose 


nothing so good as DUNN'S PURE FRUI t SALI 
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sak Pek nee ois FoR THE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. 
GREERS’ 


OLD VATTED HiGHLAND WHISKY 
(IN SQUARE BOTTLES), 


At 45s. per dozen case. 


THE LATESTAND BEST MEDICINE FOR THE - 


BLOOD COMPLEXION. 


- | A sabhabssssas AA Aaah aeneaeaaa seabed al 


BRICHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, 
A PURE COMPLEXION. 


All who value their Complexion should never be 


A blend of the finest Highland makes, which a | 


** Medical Analyst’’ describes as the perfection 





of Scotch Whisky. 







Gives prompt 
relief in all cases 
of Internal Pains. 


Spasms, Coughs, Colds, 
and Pains in the Chest. 








Sold at all the leading Stores in London. 



































—__—__—_—_ / SEQUAH'S PRAIRIE FLOWER. SEQUAH'S OIL. without Dr. Tibbaid’s Blood Tonic. It speedily 
ee —— ~~: removes all Impurities from the Blood, rendering 
Wholesale Offices: 59, Mark Lane, E.C. Is the Greatest | For Indigestion, Has no equal For Rheumatism, the Skin Spotless, Clear, and Healthy. Soaps and 
<n Oe aa og Alterative, Biliousness, as an external | Stiff Joints, Lotions only give temporary relief. For perma- 
N U D A VERITAS HAIR Safest, Surest, Depression of application. | Lumbago, nent results you must go to the cause—uamely, 
and Best Spirits, —- | Rheumatic Gout, the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive 
RESTORER FAMILY Constipation, | It is the King of | Ee atica, Organs, the Liver, and Kidneys. 
REMEDY | Liver Complaints, Pain Killers fore Throats, 
What will Restore the HAIR OF 4 TH? in and and | and THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 
Nupa VERITAS—Nakep TRUTH. the World. | Kidney Troubles. Liniments. | Neuralgia. IN THE WORLD. 








CURES Pimples, Blotches, Rashes, Carbuncles, 






For years it Las never failed 
to rapidly restore grey or fade SEQUAH’ MEDIES 7 
mate QUAH’S RE Scrofula, Eczema, Rheumatism, Gout, and all 
ic’ arrests falling, euiises lux. Should be in every House. DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 
N nt growth, is permanent, and P ) 
Mosivune CO SOLD EVERYWHERE. | FOR INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 
AC" Cases, 10s. 6d.; of all Taur- IT HAS NO RIVAL 
? dressers and Chemists, Circulars 
on application, THE CREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 
Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, ’ 77) . 1 de Od ] 
81 & 32, Berners Street, W and 91-95, City Road, E.C., London, Chemists will procure tl, 18. 14d, 28. Hd.. 48. Gel., and 118 


per bottle, Wholesale Agents, Edwards & Co., Queen 


IMPORTANT CAUTION |! SMITH & G0. Chomists, Taunton 
Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for - : . 


tf 1a VTA AAA AA AAA AAY 
BEETHAI'S D? TIBBALDS-==== 


GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. |. 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening and beautifying the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprineipled persons to put up numerous! — 











preparations which they call “ Glycerine and | ' 

Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no | Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of L. %. — \ 
Cucumber at all. and are often poisonous | - 2 2 
preparations of lead and other minerals. cc THE CELEBRATED THE LATESTAND BEST MEDICINE FOR THE 
The only genuine is “BEETHAM'S.” || °° FOUTS” VELVETEEN | Ps 
Bottles, Is., gs. 6d., free for 3d. extra by | TO AAAAAAAAAAALA A AA AAAAAAAAAAAAAALALLL LL 





M. BEETHAM and SON, 5 a .C. 
CHEMISTS, OHELTENHAM. | ESOS. WASSSS & CO., Belbern Civeus, Senden, 3.6 FOR THE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. 
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OYNSON ONS 


: qSSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSsSSSS4 -FACSIMILE-OF- WATER MARK: l | 


| 
‘-IN-DULL: FINJSHED-PAPERS - 


Alix: Al cA oe 
g ary : 
: » 




















] -FACSIMILE-OF- WATERMARK: 
|| -INHIGHLY-GLAZED-PAPERS- 
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Teed |[F 7”) | Ra 

Seg ant) Ko 78 

Fel JONSON ||Reg 

4 | SUPERFINE| em 
j [te By \? 


| SUITABLE FOR ALL- WHO-PREFER SUITABLE-FOR-ALL- WHO-PREFER 


‘l\OHave Been Used forover half a Gentuary by the | A. . , ’ 
E SMOOTHEST POSSIBLE SURFACHE ye, bec Reee ds raver, ay o Eentusy & S) A-SEMI-ROUGH: SURFACE 


‘ SUPERLAGIVE-QuALIGY, ABSOLUGE-PURIGY, PERFECG-FINISH & 
maven Ask: yovr- Starioner-for.a-Set-of-Ovr-Sambles - Gratis: 






























































FAR, FAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LIiGcHhrs. 
CLARKE’S “FAIRY” AND “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. [cinccsnecstenco Prrann” 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write to the manufacturers, who will give NICHT LICHT WATCH-HOLDER, 
the address of their nearest Agent. F 


THE oe CLARKE’S CLARKE’S 
pATENTSHFETY | PYRAMID” LIGHT. | Suis 

NIGHT LICHT. Patent Fire-Proof Plaster Case. 
THE “BURGLAR'S HORROR.” 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxcs 
containing 8 lights. @4d. per Box. 
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” 
PY ID AR, FAR and AWAY THE BEST 
TO PREVENT BURGLARIES. 
THE POLICE RECOMMEND AS 
| R, FARand AWAY THE BEST, 
‘LARKES “PYRA™ * NIG AGHTS . 
IN'FRUNT AND BACK OF EVERY House. | 48 aie 





















Ssintes 3 _ REPRESENTS THE. | ee he pret sf a With Double Wicks, in Boxes containing J d Watch-Hold d 'P I ‘ 2:. Cd 
= — O SAVE VALU JE PROPERTY. guts and Glass, burn sours . . .* Q 0 lete, 2-. Cd. 
2s. 6u., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. each. PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE, | Use CLARKE’'S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. sath mer ‘Se. ne at a eo Te Invaluable at Teory bedside. —- 























N.B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT GO., LTD. LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN ‘ FAIRY” LAMPS CaN BE SEEN. RETAIL EVERYWHERE, 
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“BEECHAMS PILLS 


OR DEPRE 1ON 





The Old, Old Story 


Gry Beeebams Pills. 
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